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11 WILL BE GOOD to see the rightful 
occupants of the Parliament Buildings 
back in their places next week after 
the invasion of troops and delegates 
and newspapermen who filled it for the 
North Atlantic Council. But I hope the 
MP’s coming back from their ridings 
will be aware of the international 
events which have been occupying so 
much attention After seeing 
Ottawa the temporary capital of the 
Western world, it will be harder than 
ever to tolerate the myopic concentra- 
tion on parish-pump politics with 
which too many members usually start 
out a new 

The the dimmer con- 
stituencies which the dimmer MP’s are 
apt to inflict on a bored House will be 
particularly irritating this year. The 
reporters certainly, and I suspect the 
public, have had too recent a view of 
our dependence on international events 
to be patient with members who can’t 
their 


here. 


session, 


eulogies of 


raise interest out of their own 
backvards. 
Some improvement in procedure 


may develop trom the small committee 
which was appointed at the end of the 
though I’m afraid this will 
be a very gradual process. Parliament 
cannot in the nature of things be 
better than its members. 

The politicians apparently 
that the one thing 
stituencies is the inflationary situation 
and high prices. Probably they are 
right. | don’t Know of any country in 
the Western world (with the possible 
exception of Belgium) which isn’t in 


last session, 


believe 
agitating the con- 


the same case. The CCF members, 
with the Tories not tar behind, will 
be asking the Government to wave a 
wand and stop it all. There will be 
much talk about price controls and 
subsidies. The question is whether any 
ot the members will be honest enough 


that this is an interna- 
tional problem springing from. inter- 
national causes, and not a peculiar 
wickedness of the Liberal Govern- 
ment 


to recogn Ze 


Deflating the Pressure 


Im told by Government 
economists that they believe the pres- 
ent taxes 


some 


and the restrictions on credit 
taken most of the infla- 
out of the domestic 
Where prices are still going 
incline to blame it on inter- 


have already 
tionary 
situation. 


up, they 


pl essure 


national causes. Beef is the obvious 
example, where it is not Canadian, 
but American, demand that keeps 


prices so shockingly high. 

Mr. Abbott, the Finance Minister, 
will certainly be in a tough spot when 
Parliament reassembles. But whatever 
you may about Doug 
is no reed shaken with the wind. If 
any man has the courage to talk turkey 
and stand up to pressures which he 


Say 


Abbott, he 


OTTAWA VIEW 





by Michael Barkway 


believes to be * wrong-head 
Abbott, backed by Prime M 
Laurent and C. D. Howe. 

If members really want to 
heart of the 
must concern themselves wit 
ternational situation in which 


isters have been immersed 
few weeks. The “cold war’ 
defence policies of the W 


made this problem far mor 


tor the countries on the other s 


the Atlantic than it is for us 
problem is only part of the 
WwW hich 
alliance 
aware of 


More Canad 
than the p 
suspect 
House of Commons is to dese: 
respect it eagerly claims, it 
demand an early debate on 
affairs: Lester Pearson should 
through as critical an examinat 
his colleagues, Mr. Abbott 
Claxton. 


share. 
this 


sometimes seem to 


U.S. NEWS SOURCES 


ONE of the less obvious results 
Atlantic Council meeting here 
demonstrate something of wi 


ada loses when its newspapers de 


on American 


one big daily rejected its own 
spondent’s reports, or tucked 
away on a back page, in fav 


American service. As 
it got coverage which bore litt 
tion to the Council proceedings 
as € 
Sometimes 
complished tact propesals wh 
in the most preliminary stage 
cussion. Sometimes it got he 
half-baked fact and turned 
down. Sometimes it inflicted o 


news 


anada was concerned. 


it presented 


GAITSKELL: Europe has a producti 


Vas t 


NATO AFTERVIEW 


inflationary threat, the 


all the members of the Wester 
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lers propaganda reports cir- 


ed a U.S. minister for the 
benefit the U.S. Congress. Some- 
times. as in the case of the story about 
© General Eisenhower's proposals to the 
Counc boosted a propaganda cam- 


saion the Pentagon based on a 
Se misrepresentation. On other 


oe it presented a completely 
raitht ersion of the proceedings 
from \merican point of view. 

I'n { suggesting that the British 

th ench press covered the con- 
erent nv better. But if we must 
el\ reign reports, I'd prefer a 
slend i straight Virginia. 


M rge foreign papers, it is true, 


cialists in foreign affairs 
vho send to conferences of this 
kind 1@ familiar with their sub- 
ct vith many of the delegates, 
ev s d find it easier to follow the 
tric than a correspondent who 
comes it without previous knowl- 
edge. But Canada is not without jour- 
ilists o are thoroughly in touch 
vith national affairs, as the CBC 
comn ries show week in and week 
out. I t poor look-out for Canadian 
eaders if the newspapers do not train, 
nd tl trust, their own reporters. 


GAITSKELL’S RETORT 


THE CRUX of the Atlantic Council’s 
jiscussions Was reached early on, in 
in exchange between Dean Acheson 
ind Hugh Gaitskell, Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Some highly- 
iccounts of it got around. 
There is an attempt at a more sobet 


The American delegation, though 


‘ou Would never have guessed it from 
Ame press reports, seemed 





throughout the conference to be fall- 


ng over backwards to avoid any feel- 


ng that It was waving a big stick. 
There had been enough criticism on 


lese grounds, and they were obvious- 


When Mr. 


Acheson read his pre- 
Di speech about the report of 
NATO's 


Financial and Economic 

Board, it Was a moderate and lucid ac- 

count which evoked general admira- 

tion until near the end. He was saying 

rucial tasks of the Western 

alliance Were speed and production. 
' 


“Rw. 


Moves 


Merchandise Faster < ° 
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nte 


EISENHOWER: Proposals boost campaign. 


We and the Russians, he said. were like 
two cars speeding down a straight 
highway. The only way we, in the 
second car, could pass was to put ona 
real burst of speed. Then he came to 
production, and told the Council of 
the feats the United States had 
achieved in steel and other things. 
And finally he said: “It is not a 
between military production and civi- 
lian consumption. We must, and we 
can, have both.” 

This was where Mr. 
jumped—extemporaneousl\ ‘ 
reply which infuriated a few of the 
Americans but which most ot the dele- 


choice 


Gaitskell 


to give a 


gations greatly admired. He wished, he 
said, he could agree with Mr. Acheson 
It might be true that the Americans 
could have both more guns and more 
butter. But he would also remind 
them that their amazing feats of pro- 
duction had made it much more diffi- 
cult for their allies to increase thei? 
production. (Prices had been sent sky- 
rocketing; raw materials had become 
scarce.) For Britain and for continen- 
tal Europe, said Gaitskell, it ways a 
choice between increased defence pro- 
duction and the standard of living. 
And that, by and large, was the point 
trom which the Atlantic Council 
worked. 
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@ When the tense, pressing agony of 
neuralgic pain strikes, you want relief 
in a hurry. And here’s a way to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 






caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and 







swollen. That torture 
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you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 





You can get blessed relief —fast— by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze vou 

Thousands rely on Ir. for 
its quick, comforting re ilgic 
and rheumatic pain, fro: iching 
muscles. Only $1.25 ill drug- 





stores. Get Absorbin day 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal, 
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KINGDOM OF CANADA 





PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 
OF KING AND CANADIANS 


by B. K. Sandwell 


ers of the vast structure of clald 
whose apex is the Cabinet, which 
turn has an apex in the Prime Min 


THE British parliamentary system for 
achieving and safeguarding democratic 
government grew up within a mon- 
archy, and the Crown is an indispen- 


ter. Such a relatipn can easily be maj 


sable part of it. This is a fact about it tained and cultivated in a coun 
which Canadians seldom fully appre- where the King and Queen are dom). 


ciled; it is very difficult in a count 


ciate, for two powerful reasons. We 1 
where they turn up only two or thre 


live next door to a very successful 

democracy which times in a lifetime, and where eve 
has no monarchy. their delegate has never been a person 
And in the first of their own free choice, and js poy 
hundred years of a person who is practically chosen } 
our history as a the country’s own Prime Minister 
British possession 
— from 1760 to 
1860 — the mon- 
archy played exact- 
ly the same role for 
us as the Ameri- 
cans, the role which 
impelled them to —Nakesh 
reject it; it was the So 
agent of an external authority, the 
authority of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, in which we had no vote and 
very little influence. 

So long as we felt a compelling need 
for the support of the military and 
naval and financial power of Great 
Britain, we did not greatly resent that 
external authority, except in matters 
such as the granting of lands and the 
levying of taxes, which affected us of the monarchy in the government 0! 
closely; but we could hardly be expect- Great Britain in the persons ot 
ed to love a Governor General in the very different members of the 
way in which the people of Great Brit- and in a period of unprecedented 1: 
ain love the King and Queen who live 
and move constantly amongst them 


A Domiciled King 


In a word, what the parliamentary 
system in Canada needs is a King o 
Canada, and it is very difficult for 
royal personage who lives in Windso: 
Castle and Buckingham Palace, an 
who has no domicile whatever in Car 
ada, to function adequately as Kir 
of Canada. In the absence of a func 
tioning King of Canada, the “rova 
prerogative’, which ought to be 
independent part of the nation’s struc 
ture of authority, becomes simply one 
of the weapons by which the Prime 
Minister keeps himself in power 

Hector Bolitho in “A Century 
British Monarchy” (Longmans Green 
$6) tells the story of the functioning 








pidity of social and economic change 


While he brings forward no new facts 





and are a permanent part ot their he draws a most impressive picture 
common life. Moreover, some of our of the great influence exerted in both 
Governors General have been sin- domestic and foreign affairs by ever 


one of them—even, during a few brie! 
and unhappy months, by Edw d Vill 
and quite notably by the same pers 
parliamentary system in Canada—and age during his vears as Prince 
in other Commonwealth countries. Wales. 

For a pretty close and sympathetic To this must be added id 
relation between the King (or Queen) point is important in view of the pros 
and the people is essential as a check pect of another reigning Queen wit 
upon the enormous and growing pow- a Prince Consort—that he gives \ 


gularly unlovable. 
All these historical circumstances 





are unfortunate for the success of the 


sean labiaceatsted 


Scat, 5 


An Raed ant elem 
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CONCEPT of the ‘'Kingdom of Canada" would presuppose a closer relatio™ 
ship between King and Canadians, perhaps through a term of residence heré 
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eee ile bere ta de seca item SV ear ictie as 


the best popular picture of 
the Prince Consort of Queen 
in the ten years from the 
jibition to his death, to a 
| personal prestige which 
most forgotten (because of 
juration) in the light of her 

forty years of solitary 


iwo periods cover the first 
ie century with which Mr. 
ils. In that half Canada sub- 
elt itself part of an Empire, 
yroprietor of a single mon- 
spite of the fact that Cana- 
no direct share in the gov- 
that Empire. In the second 


-mpire evolved into a collec- 


vereign states, and the con- 
Kingdom of Canada (which 
we now substantially have, 





since Canada has a voice in all 
changes of the Act of Succession) be- 
gan to take shape. 


Close Relationship 


In this concept of the Kingdom ot 
Canada (and without it we become a 
Republic without any of the constitu- 
tional safeguards which a Republic 
needs to keep it democratic) a close 
personal relationship between the 
monarch, with his family, and the 
people becomes a prime necessity. It 
cannot be replaced by any relationship 
between a Governor General and the 
people; we may approve or disapprove 
of a Governor General, but we can- 
not love or hate or even feel very 
strongly about him, and even if we 
could we do not get time to—he is 
here and gone before we know much 


of his personality. That we have an 
instinctive realization of this is shown 
by the delight we expressed when we 
learned that Edward VIII was going 
to retain his ranch in Alberta. 

But we need more than a ranch. 
A Kingdom implies a Palace, and a 
Kingdom of Canada implies a Palace 
in Canada, even if the same King has 
Palaces in other lands. I think it also 
requires that for a portion of each 
year, or perhaps of each two or three 
years, the monarch should be in resi- 
dence in the Canada of which he is 
sovereign, and should himself and not 
through a deputy exercise his right “to 
be consulted, to encourage and to 
warn” his advisers. Only by such an 
arrangement will it be possible hence- 
forth to distinguish Canada, as a 
Kingdom, from India and other Re- 
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publics which accept the King merely 
as the symbol of the unity of the 
Commonwealth. 

In “The Queen Mother” (Newnes 
and BBS Canada, $3) Marion Craw- 
ford, otherwise known as “Crawfie”, 
supplements her previous work on the 
present occupants of the throne with 
an equally characteristic volume on 
that gracious personality, the widow 
of King George V. Queen Mary, we 
are reminded, was the first Queen 
Consort to be referred to by a British 
King in such a phrase as “the Queen 
and I”. There is a great deal of per- 
sonal detail, most of it charming. and 
many scores of photographs splendidly 
reproduced, including a pathetic and 
deeply revealing one of “Their Majes- 
ties at the Investiture of the Prince of 
Wales in 1911”. 
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A Savings Account at The Dominion Bank will help you to plan your 
spending. You owe it to yourself to follow the best road to security. 
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A tourist had stopped at a road-fork 
1) 

<4 2s) 
47 an old mountaineer where the two roads went. ay 4, =“)s; The mountaineer scratched 

TM\ Aya 

x ih a, 
his stubbly chin for a minute, then replied, "Wal, this here road goes on like this for a ways, then it changes 

‘ 
‘Bout three miles farther ’'n it runs into a foot path, > \ ‘n then a 
en ee 
; = 
Off in the hill thar, it’s a rabbit path SF and finally it’s a squirrel trail 
, MWS RB . 
pa yh 35 Lige- 

that disappears into a tree-hole. / jy Reckon you'd better take this road on the 
left. Taint so changeable.” Debt can be like the first path. It starts off just a little rough, but gets harder and harder 

as you go along. We suggest you follow the road of savings... “Taint so changeable.” 
W h never you visit any ¢ 
Branch of The Dominion \ 
Bank, you'll find friendly, ( 
courteous and effictent { 
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Atlantic Community 
Common Citizenship 


COMMON citizenship tor all the peo- 


we 
8 ples in the North Atlantic community, 
with all the barriers to thought, travel, 

rade and understanding swept away’, was the 
deal held up as something to be looked forward 
to “in the fullness of time” by Herbert Morrison 
n his great speech to the Ottawa Canadian Club 
yn the opening day of the NATO conference. It 
is a noble ideal, and it is well that all the peoples 
) cemmul should have it before them as 
ong-term goal It is also well that the call to 
nake so should proceed trom a statesman of 
Great Britain, a nation which would be surrender- 
g as much as any other nation, and more than 
nost, by entering into such a closely-knit society 





It could not come trom the United States, which 


\ d be immensely the preponderant power in 
the societ It could not come from Canada. 
though we think Canada should be among the 


‘most of those who plan and work towards It. 





\ common citizenship is a matter of the law. 
But it could have no value and no effect as a mat- 
ter of the law alone. There must be also something 
h sa matter of the spirit. There must be the 
sense, among all the participants, that the citizens 
of all the other countries are their fellow-citizens 

e common citizenship is a thing of mutual 
is Well as of law. Canada, with the French 


the oldest element in its population and the 
yple from the British Isles as the largest, should 
ha less difficulty than any other country in 


*4 wir 
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: that feeling; but it is no use pretending 
can be developed over-night, and Mr. Mor- 
t suggest that it should or could be. 

That a verv large measure of local autonomy 
to the member countries is obvious, 
favs local autonomy can never be 


\ 


higher powers of a 


yOrtant as against the 


thority. And the powers which would be 


ecessary to ensure that “all barriers to thought, 
travel, trade and understanding” should be swept 
iway would be very large powers indeed 
But we are apt to forget, in Our preoccupation 
with the immediate past, how many once separate 
societies have been merged into larger units within 
ist three hundred vears, under pressures cer- 
tainly no greater than those we are now experienc- 
ng. Canada is a merger; the United States itself 
Ss a merger: the United Kingdom successfully 


welded together England, Scotland and Wales, and 
ost part of Ireland in the process only by a Jong 
ind grievous series of mistakes: men still alive can 
emember when Germany was a mass of little 
states: Italy is a child among the nations; France 
tImost alone of the group Mr. Morrison was dis 
ISSINg IS Very verv old 

Ideas take vears to work out’, and trees take 
vears to grow; but both grow little bv little, in the 


sun and rain and wind 


No Drowned Trees 


WHEN THE ALUMINUM ( ompany of Canada 


completes its great power project in British Colum- 


dias Tweedsmuir Park there will be no drowned 


trees to make the landscape dreary for a genera- 





high price of lumber, however, rather 





than a feeling for outdoor beauty, is responsible. 

The power project is so vast that over a billion 
and a half feet of timber is involved and this will 
be sold by the British Columbia government and 
removed over the next four vears. 

No matter what prompts this gigantic salvage 
operation, it is good to know that the beauty of 
some of British Columbia’s most beautiful Jakes 
will not be ruined for vears to come. It is also 
good to know that waste of forest resources which 
has characterized almost every power develop- 


ment, is coming to an end. 


The Times and Canada 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, founded, “to allay, 
rather than excite, agitation”, finds at the end of 
its first hundred years that the famous policy of 
publishing “all the news that’s fit to print”, has 
made it the outstanding newspaper of our age. 

The Times has been called The Gray Lady, it 
has been accused of being dull: it has never been 
attacked for irresponsible reporting, for sensa- 
tionalism, even though it has scored some of the 
most sensational news beats in the last century. 
In Britain, in the United States, mass appeal 
papers have larger circulations but no other pape! 
is read by so many people in so many countries. 
More than half The Times total circulation is out- 
side the state of New York. 

Honesty and news integrity have paid dividends 
on The Times. In 1950 its Sunday advertising 
revenue was the greatest in the world. 

The Times means more to Canada than a paper 
which has earned the respect of serious citizens 
the world over. Canadian editors, at desks in The 


Times office, choose from its vast resources much 





MBERY 


of the news which appears daily in The Gazette, 
Montreal, and The Globe and Mail, Toronto, both 
incidentally, older papers than The Times. Many 





other Canadian papers, not involved in the hectic 


pace of circulation battles, keep an eye on how 
The Times handles news. 

For any Canadian paper to model itself d 
on The Times would mean bankruptcy. Tt 1S 
not a large enough specialized audience here to 
ignore, with safety, the daily entertainment of 
comic strips, funny-men columnists and s 
features. But the best Canadian papers h i 
strong Times influence in their approach to serious 
news. 

One major factor is lacking in Canada to pr 
duce a paper with its own network of reliable cor- 
respondents and that is the Sunday newsp.iper 
The Times as the world knows it today woul. not 
be possible without the Sunday edition which car- 
ries the financial load tor the daily. The se’ ious 
Sunday paper is a definite need here. 

It is to be hoped that increasing weekly edi! ons 
of daily newspapers relying on colored conics, 
pictures and fiction, with an almost com) lete 
avoidance of either serious news or serious /&a- 
ture, will not always be Canada’s substitute fo: the 
good Sunday paper. 


Help for Jamaica 


CANADA has for years been regarded as th. Dig 
brother, rather than just a friendly neighbor >) 
the British West Indies. Now that disaster 4s 
struck Jamaica, this country has a special res)on- 
sibility. 

No objective has been set by the committee 1 at 
is raising funds for the relief of hurricane vic!ims 











bu 


Ja 





iced is both great and urgent as the rainy 


but 

season) opens. Canada’s banks have also been 
Jamaics’s banks:-it is only proper that every 
branch bank in Canada should accept money to 
help thousands who suffered in the greatest 
disaste’ of the island’s history. 

; ( la and the West Indies have always had 
clos ations. These relations are bound to grow 
clos » the trade restrictions, imposed by the 

e Stel Bloc, are lifted. Eventually the British 
islat vill be federated in a new Dominion which 


some observers feel is only from five to ten years 


awa 1e Dominion of the Islands will count on 
Can to help in the initial organization. Help 
to Jamaica now is one of the surest ways to build 
a jasting bond between Canada and the new 
Co nwealth country which is to be. 


Modesty and Millions 


WILL!AM H. WRIGHT, founder of The Globe 
1 ‘ail, whose death has drawn nation-wide 


comment, combined to a unique degree modesty 
and f-made millions. He never sought to in- 
fluence the stand of the paper his wealth made 
DOSS 


Mr. Wright, of course, would have been gravely 
lisappointed if The Globe and Mail had not shar- 
strong love of his native England as well 
as his loyalty to Canada. Once he was both puzz- 
{ hurt when an historical novel based on the 


1 of 1837, which seemed to him to be 


critical of England, drew a rave review in 
his own paper. 

iter Vears his interest centred more and more 
on horses. The knowledge that Mr. Wright felt a 
picture of a horse’s head showed the least impor- 
tant feature of the animal, undoubtedly influenced 
selection of horse pictures in The Globe and Mail. 
| similar wav his unknown preference for 


Simms Campbell's comic panel led to its sudden 





restoration after it had been out of the paper for 


Editors and reporters regarded the Founder as 

i sauisfied reader who never knowingly disturbed 

V routine—even when he died. His com- 

plet vituary had been written, edited and set in 

could have been in the formes ready for 

publication in twenty minutes. But though he died 

bet the deadline of the final edition, news of 
th appeared first in the evening papers. 

yresses in the William H. Wright building 

nest newspaper office in the country and 

lescribed as the most modern in the world 

‘d the story of his death twenty-four hours 


Canada Becomes the Vogue 


CAN ADA, we suppose, should be flattered by the 

s which all the NATO spokesmen paid to 
r t in promoting Article II of the Atlantic 
| This is the article which provides for 
within the 


rm non-military cooperation 


» North Atlantic Community. Mr. St 

and Mr. Pearson were largely respon- 

sib r having it put in the pact, where it lay 
ul ced until last month. 


he Ottawa meeting of the Atlantic Council 
ienly became the vogue. Canadian aspira- 
‘action along these lines were completely 


ou ped by the glowing promises of Mr. 





\ in, Mr. Morrison and M. Schuman. It was 
a press conference that Mr. Morrison 
e ed that he had no idea when or what action 


\rticle I might have any impact on the 
‘ry citizen of the North Atlantic area. 
practical steps that need to be taken now 
North Atlantic Community, and need to be 





THANKSGIVING 1951 


‘TIS the time to be thankful for this and for 
that; 

For mysterious heat from a touched thermo- 
Stat; 

‘Tis the time to be thankful for these and for 
those: 

For contentment and plenty, and toil and 
repose; 

For the fane of old cheese, the aroma of 
Stews; 

For the sleep we can get by not reading the 
news; 

For the jams and clear jellies in cute little jars; 

For the annual volume of Churchill's mem 
OLS; 

For a laundered white shirt that shows never 
ad SPee k s 

{nd for Barbara Stanwyck and Gregor) 
Peck: 

For the shops filled with vegetables. eroceries 
and Meat; 

Fo the cash we can save by Nevlectine to eat; 

For the pension from three-score-and-ten till 
we dle; 

{nd for doubk -rich malted and bite herry 
ple; 

For the radio stars, their magnificent job 

For the fact I can stop them hy turning a 
knob; 

For the land I inhabit: its sé nsthle laws; 

{nd to round out the list, 1 am grateful be- 
Cause 

I've a roof to protect me from blizzards and 
squalls, 

{ric / haven't the urge lo ride Ove? the Falls 


PEF 


CPORCO RENAE CR ER SRSEERSOSE DEES NSERESSDEDSSHSESESSEESTOSDSSSSSESESGEEEEESERESEOEEEEES 


taken very urgently, are not in these remote 
realms. They are those which the Council has 
entrusted to the so-called Committee of Wise Men 
They are economic and financial measures ot 
mutual aid which come under the heading ot 
“burden-sharing”. They are measures requiring 
some sacrifice by the richer powers of the alliance 


None of the countries is eager to take them by 
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itself. And the North Atlantic alliance has no 
supra-national authority to impose them on 
national governments. 

he only device the Council could find therefore 
to get something done was to rely on the persuasive 
powers of persons supposed to carry high personal 
prestige. Whether the prestige or the persuasive 
powers are adequate to the task, we shall see 
within a fairly short interval. If they are not, the 
Atlantic Council will be brought back to the 
same unwelcome alternative. Either national sov- 
ereigntvy must be subordinated to international 
authority in the most delicate spot of all—the 
Budget: or else the joint defence effort will not 
merely slow up (as it ts doing already) but will 


break down entirely. 


Flora Remembered 
NOVA SCOTIA’S Gaelic-speaking 


doing his best to make certain that the senti 


Premier 1s 


mental bonds liking his province so closely with 
Scotland are preserved. Premier Macdonald has 
just unveiled a plaque at the old blockhouse in 
Windsor commemorating the fact that Flora Mac- 
donald spent the winter of 1799 there 


The Macdonalds are the most numerous of the 


clans of Nova Scotia, and Flora is still the most 


popular woman's name in the New Scotland which 


¢ t 


forget her great service in saving 


does not lightly 


Prince Charlie from the Redcoats in 1746 
Premier Macdonald sits at his desk in Province 
House flying the flag of Nova Scotia right on 
his desk, the flag with its St. Andrew’s cross and 
Scottish Hon a constant reminder of the ancient 
ties with Scotland. Sometimes he chuckles as he 
recalls welcoming Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, to Canada. The 
Canadian greeted the Scot in fluent Gaelic and 
the Scot who did not know his country’s ancient 
tongue, was forced to reply in English. The wel- 


planned by Gaelic-speaking 


Neil McNeill, then assistant managing editor of 


come had all been 


the New York Times who used the occasion to 
write in The Times that more Gaelic was now 


spoken in Canada than in Scotland. 





—Jim Lynch 


SIR JOHN WILSON, Keeper of the King's stamps, shows Viscount Alexander some of the Royal collection 
he brought to Canada for the International stamp show, marking the centenary of Canada’s first stamp 
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DANCERS RETURN 


WHEN the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet Company—the “farm schoo 
of the senior company—tours Canad, 
this season, its ranks will contuin three 


IMPORTED SHOBS 


by ALAN McAFEE of London England 





—A hotos CP 
MADER, Kitchener, Ont., has appeared 


in Robert He!pmann and Ivor Novello shows 





We have just received another shipment of the 


famous Alan McAfee shoes. The superb quality 





and craftsmanship combined with McAfee’s 


CARTER, Winnipeg, was a ballerina with 
the Winnipeg Ballet Company four years 


custom styling offer you the finest in the footwear 


field. Widths AAA to E, sizes 51/, to 12. Priced at 


$7.50 


Chambers €7 Sons 


103 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


EM. 4-6959 Store Hours: 9-5.30, Wednesday 1 p.m. 


GILLIES, Toronto, a student of ¥ slkoff 
danced in three West End musica! snows 





JRN 


heatre 


choo!’ 
‘anadg 
three 
adder, 
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Respect for the Law 





FRANK UMPANE in his “Break- 
B down yrals” in Sept. 3 SN says: 
“The ess cial evil in organized illegal 
imblin not in the placing of bets 
he the wise It is in the power of 
roani legal gambling to corrupt 
aahice sublic officials.” This state- 
F ment is \questionably sound: it can- 
sot he re cated too often. A wealthy 
shilant st could do his country a 
ae 5 e if he were to finance the 
slacing it on every billboard and 
a ewspaper. But no definite 
emed suggested except to say that 
the fac vat Canadians are “free” 
doesn't in that “we oughtn't to re- 
turn to ealthy respect for any law 
ve USE govern ourselves by.” The 
lac in the second “we.” The 
act is t a very large part of the 


nopulat p sossibly a majority, do not 


conside at “the blue laws” are made 





by then ey believe they are imposed 
Bon then d unreasonably imposed. 
; The \ Wav We can escape imitat- 
F o the ifving corruption which is 
e ci in “the American way of 
fe” is our legislators to have the 
coura’ . refuse to enact, or con- 
how Ie. ibitorv social laws unless 
3 e\ called tor, and will be re- 
spected, by an overwhelming major- 
of t people. 
The hibition of liquor gave rise 
B to bootleyging, gangersterism ‘and cor- 
ruption; Government control ended 
E + so far as liquor is concern- 
; the same evils inevitably re- 
f sult from the attempt to suppress by 
B law actions in which a large propor- 
§ tion of the otherwise law-abiding part 
pot oul ople see no harm or im- 
ora 
B Cals {/td., W. KENT POWER, KC. 
i Quebec Painting 
IN YOUR Aug. 28 issue I notice the 
reprod n of a painting by Robert 
Pilot tled “Spring Thaw, Baie St. 
@ Paul title left me wondering 
B who ‘rong, myself, the artist or 
the at What I see is the Dufferin 
m ler: corner of the slope up to 
ee tne the Levis Heights, where, 
a W the I was born, and the winter 
B ferry ng its Way in its semi-cir- 
cular icross the St. Lawrence. 
D. J. SEIVERIGHT 
Be Mac ! College, Que., 
ce Seiveright’s sharp eye is 
he painting is “Twilight 
In submitting his can- 
transposed titles, prices, an 
. tected by the CNE until 
te hotographs were made and 
ae nes were actually hung 
Be (erhe id been exhibited before). 
a Newfoundland Iron 
BERAN |S SHELLEY WEES'S ar- 
P: icle Newfoundland was most in- 
BH terest But isn’t she a bit astray on 
B Wop »? (1) She gives the impres- 
ston “a” paper mill is a very 
recen velopment. I thought there 
Were had been for some time, 
g ‘Wo and paper mills, one at 
p Oran ills, one at Corner Brook. 
'-) Si speaks of Newfoundland’s 
off age-| preoccupation only with 
WS e fishin d sealing.” Doesn't this over- 





look the 


in the island’s economy for a good : 
is - . figures. You state, 
many years’ op 
‘ae turers, It must 
Ottawa, Ont. EUGENE FORSEY general little 
thustasm 
Trade with France market.” But nowhere 
IN THE August 21 issue, the article there any 
“Can We Have More Trade With Stantial tariff 
France?” strikes me as very peculiar. goods entering Can 


mines at 
which have been an important factor 


You set out purchases by France and In 
Canada 
purchases by Canada from France and 
the extra- 
between 
manutac- 
show in 


the Franc 


Bell Island, 


the France 
ordinary 


Area 


be 


Area and 
discrepancy 


trom 


show 


“French 


admitted, 


reference 


barriers 


ada. 


g the 


determination 


about crackin Canadian 
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1945, 
and ot 1947, 


1946 and throughout most 
there were tariffs of 75 per 
cent and 100 per cent against the prin- 
cipal products which France would 
normally export to this country. There 
tariffs against 
this Country. 

verv little 


cent or 20; 


such 
are still verv substantial 


French products entering 


en- It. of course, matters 


whether a tariff is 5 per 


the article is if we don’t buy French goods, it is 

to the verv sub- scarcely to be expected that France 
against French will buy our goods 

Belleville, Ont. MALCOLM ROBB 


eee 








your BNS MANAGER 
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a ow Say 


The Banks of 


OVA SCOTT 


1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW. 


Snr eee een eee 


‘ ks 4 * 
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| he story of the new Bank 


of Nova 
Scotia Building in Toronto is more than @ 


story of steel 


and stone 


It is another chapte rin the story of a 


growing nation. In 1832 when The Bank of 
Nova Scotia 


Canada” 


vas founded, there was 
as we Knowl 


a sparsely settled 





vastness of relative 


untouched resources. 





But through the eventful vears that 
followed—with Corited 1, the 
building ot trans-cor iilwavs 
and the rapid developm f tw 





Canada has expanded into a great 
whose products and raw materials are 
important factors in markets all over the 


world, 


Since its founding 119 vears age. The 





Bank of Nova Scotia has retlected this 
growth in expanding banking opera 1S. 
‘Today B.N.S. 1s the sign of good friendship 
in banking through more than 380 
branches in Canada and abroad. A the 


heart of this business is the new Bank of 


Nova Scotia Building. 
This building represents more t 
story of steel and stone. [tis a tgnificent 





l of Canada’s progress. 


2 gph pa Sia Season? benbinn 
rh TRAE! fe 
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A General M 


CH If there were some way to strip a Cadillac of every identi- motoring satisfaction. It identifies its owner as a ma 
ew Uj 


J ving emblem it possesses, and judge it solely by the way it accomplishment and discrimination. 


11 


s and performs—it would still be quickly In fact, there is nothing good and wonderful a motor 


Cun ’ WlAPIE  vecognizable as the “Standard of the World.” can bring that isn’t promised or implied by the beau 


ss ut think what a Cadillac brings you in addition to the Cadillac shield 
PP ! 1 4 j : . } 
J @ 0 SOHC \ 1 Pits engineering and performance and comfort And remember, you pay nothing extra for the prid 


/ 


name. pleasure of having this great and distinguished name. | 


ears and years of the utmost come as a “special dividend” with every Cadillac car. 





ELIZABETH AND PHILIP 


CANADA WELCOMES ROYAL COUPLE 


by 


ry 








Alison Barnes 


t CROWD that always collects in a matte! 
econds when a Royal car is recognized 
ted forward excitedly. Princess Elizabeth 
Duke of Edinburgh came out into the 
om an official function, one of the first 
ittended together since the Duke’s return 
ta. They waved gaily to right and left 
the Duke held out his hand to help his 
the car, the Princess turned towards him. 
noment their two faces lit up and they 
ito each other’s eves. 

\ happy they look together!” said the 
next to me, as the crowd began to disperse 

car drove away. Not “I’ve seen the 

‘sand the Duke!” or “How handsome they 
‘What beautiful jewels and what a lov ely 
lust “how happy they look together . . .” 


That is what everybody has been saying in 
England lately. And that is what will, 1 think, 
most endear these two young people to all who 
meet them—and to the many who will see them 
during their visit to Canada. There is something 
heart-warming about a young couple, now proud 


parents, who make not the slightest attempt to 
conceal the fact that they a 
now as they were when they walked together 
from Westminster Abbey nearly four years ago 

The marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh is both a love match in the truest sense 
and a highly successful working partnership. And, 
as in all really good marriages, each has influenced 


re as deeply in love 


the other in many ways which are only now begin- 
ning to show to the full. 
The beloved Princess who steps from the trans- 





~ 


atlantic airliner onto Canadian soil on Oct. 2 
S, IN Many Tespects, a ditferent person since her 
marriage. This is particularly so since she spent 
those months (which were sometimes criticized 
by the unthinking) with her husband on the island 
of Malta : 

Princess Elizabeth, despite her air of quiet 
composure, has always been at heart intensely shy 
Unlike her husband, who has a natural faculty 
for getting on with everybody and an easy, inform- 
al manner, she had little Opportunity in her early 
days of coming into contact with people outside 
Royal circles. 

Malta, where she lived the normal life of a 
naval officer’s wife, broadened her horizon im- 
measurably. It can be seen by the charming way 
she now puts others at ease by asking interested 








questions, finding a common meeting ground 9; 
shared interests, and so forgetting her own gy. 
ness. 

On a recent visit to Sussex the Princess spent , 
long time happily talking babies with the mother 
of two little girls born on the same day 4 
Princess Anne. She told them how well ‘ier ow, 
daughter gets on with her big brother. Prince 
Charles, and smiled understandingly wher. one o 
the children plucked possessively at her bouque 

Prince Philip, with his background of ‘oarding 
school education and activeaservice in the Roya| 
Navy, literally blew into the Palace like « gust of 
fresh air, straight from the sea. 

His wife carefully studies and annotutes the 
speeches prepared for her and, because of he; 
shyness, never really enjoyed delivering them. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, from the outset, has talked 

“off the cuff,” briefly, succinctly and aniusingly 
He told newspapermen that, when he rea s about 
himself, he feels “like an animal in the 200”, Qp 
one occasion very early in his public life, when 
rain threatened the proceedings, he Opened 4 
function in one short sentence, which earned him 
the grateful admiration of all present. 


A Touch of Gaiety 


When Prince Philip came into her life, Princes; 
Elizabeth—long schooled and self-disciplined « 
a quite amazing degree for one so young—tended 
to take her Royal responsibilities almost too 
seriously for her own happiness. The Duke intr 
duced a welcome touch of gaiety and a dash of 
the unconventional into her surroundings, for he 
has a rich sense of humor and a bubbling light 
heartedness. 

In Venice, for instance, he was seized by 
dents and called upon to defend himself, at a mock 
trial, on charges of having fair hair and invadin 
the Doge’s domain. He rose magnificently to the 
occasion, replying that he had fair hair because 
he was descendant of the Vandals and Goths who 
founded the original settlement of Venice. Far 
from invading the Doge’s domain, the purpose 0 
his visit was merely to see how the settlement was 
getting along! His spirited self-defence won hin 
an elegant hat and made him an honorary graduate 
of the University of Venice. 

Inevitably, there is plenty of laughter in a home 
occupied by a young man like that! 

In his off-duty moments, the Duke dashes abou! 
Clarence House in an open-necked shirt and 
flannels, thinks nothing of calling in his friend 
and equerry, “Mike” Parker, to help him mo\ 
the furniture around instead of sending for the 
servants to do it. With his passion for finding 
out how things work, he would undoubtedly be 
the kind of “handy” man about the house wh 
changes fuses and repairs clocks—if he had time 
tor such activities. All of which must be most 
refreshing for a young woman most of whose life 
1S surrounded by pomp and ceremony. 

The Duke also takes an intense pride and inter- 
est in his wite’s appearance—so much so that she 
is rapidly becoming a serious rival, as a leader o! 
fashion, to her younger sister. It is said to that 
a typical husbandly remark started her off on the 
highly successful slimming campaign that jias » 
improved her figure in the past five or six monthy 

So much for the influence of the Duke ot Edin 
burgh on the character and personality the 
Princess. What of hers on her husband’ The 
answer is that Princess Elizabeth was pee y the 
only person, in or out of Royal circles, wh. Ws 
not amazed by the change that had come over the 
Duke of Edinburgh when he returned from Malt: 
this summer. For the simple reason that s hat 
seen it coming—and helped in its developm. nt 

Certainly it was a maturer, more author (at) 
man of decision and thought, as well as 


who relinquished command of the frigate \/agp" 


SOCIAL GRACES: Marriage has helped ove:come 
shyness of Elizabeth, made Philip more maturé 
as their personalities reacted to each other 
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and curse home to face a vast program of official 
duties : 

First !o realize it were members of the Auto- 
mobile \ssociation. They had not expected their 
Royal P esident to take the chair in person at their 
annual meeting, much less to inform them that 
he had the utmost determination to “familiarize 
myself with your activities” and to make an im- 
passion: d appeal for more courtesy on the roads. 
Before ie sat down, the Duke expressed his views 
in no uncertain terms about the inadequate light- 
ing of commercial vehicles—and Service ones in 
particu r! Here was no mere name to decorate a 
letter-headline, but a President who presided. 

Then, early in August, he scored the biggest 
triumph of his career. At the annual conference 
of the British Association, a distinguished gather- 
ing of Britain’s top scientists, he surveyed in detail 
“the British contribution to science and_ tech- 
nology in the past 100 years.” The Duke spoke 
for 40 minutes and it was the longest and meatiest 
speech he had ever made. 

Of all the millions who listened approvingly on 
the radio that night, proudest and happiest must 
have been Princess Elizabeth. The first draft of 






the oration—written on the signal pads of the 
Vagpie—had been submitted for her approval 
and comments many months earlier. 

The Duke even went so far as to criticize educa- 
tion and to take a well-justified dig at both indus- 
try and the general public for their lack of under- 
standing and interest in the importance of science. 
And criticism, however justified, is something new 
and refreshing in Royal utterances. 

But Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, for all his 
gaiety, is a disciplinarian, as the men who served 
under him in the Navy know and appreciate. 
“You can’t get away with anything with the Old 
Man, the crew of the Magpie used to say, “but 
you do know you'll get justice.” 

Tastes Shared and Separate 

For all the impact of their personalities upon 
one another, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh remain distinct individuals, with many 
different tastes and ideas as well as shared ones. 

[he Princess has shown a happy tendency to 
become easier and less formal in her dealings with 
people in recent months. But she has never appear- 
ed more truly regal and commanding than when, 
deputizing for the King during his illness, she took 
the salute at the Trooping the Color ceremony on 
Horse Guards Parade. 

Just once she glanced up at the window where 
little Prince Charles was watching excitedly with 
the Queen and Princess Margaret, but not the 
faintest flicker of a smile passed across her face 
In that moment she was the King’s deputy—a 
soldier on parade—our future Queen. 

\nd there is the story of how she chanced to 
appear in the ward-room of the Magpie when 
some of her husband’s fellow officers and their 
wives und friends were discussing the theft of the 
Coronation Stone. They all agreed that it was just 
4 prank and rather amusing at that. Then, from a 
corner of the room came a quiet voice that is 
incredibly like the Queen’s and had a ring of 
strony conviction in it. “I do not think it is funny 
at all.” said the Princess. Like her husband, Prin- 
cess | lizabeth has the courage of her convictions. 


It no mere platitude to describe her, in the 
word. of Sir William Gilliatt, the doctor who at- 
tended her at the birth of both her children, as 
“the ideal of young womanhood and motherhood.” 
She |. probably the hardest working young woman 


fo be !ound in the Commonwealth today. 


\oxt of all the charming and well deserved com- 


Pliments she has heard paid her, the one the 
Princess likes best, I am convinced, is the heart 
le sh of her husband that his daughter, 
Py »s Anne, should grow up “just like Lillibet.” 


ALISON BARNES, writing from London, is a 
regucnt contributor to SATURDAY NIGHT, recentl 


irticle on Princess Margaret. 








ae 


FAMILY OCCASION: A recent intimate scene at Balmoral Castle. The King holds handle of Princess Anne's 
pram while the Queen, Elizabeth, Philip and Margaret watch Prince Charles ride ornamental deer. 


SUMMER CRUISE: Prince Philip on the deck 
of his former command, frigate Magpie 


DEPUTIZING for King during his illness, Princess Eliza- 
beth takes salute in ceremony at Horse Guards’ Parade. 


ROYAL CHILDREN AT PLAY. Princess Anne reaches for a flower while brother Prince Charles relaxes. 






































CANADA'S BIG THREE at NATO Conference of Economic, Foreign and Defence Ministers: Pearson (External Affairs), 


DEVELOPING ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 





NATO NEEDS CENTRAL AUTHORITY f 


by Michael Barkway 


77 HAT HAPPENED at Ottawa,” say the 


pessimists, “is that an irresistible force 


met an immovable object; and they 
appointed a committee to put things right.” 

The force which they say ought to be irresistible 
is the pressure of the military leaders for more 
guns and more men more quickly. The object that 
seems to be immovable is the firm determination 
of European Governments not to let the defence 
program crash through the thin ice of economic 

The only possible reconciliation between the 


present military pressure, exercised almost exclu 





sively through Washington, and the economic 


pressure, exercised most vocally through Hugh 


Gaitskell and Rene Mayer, would be through 
irge-scale use of the one postwal solvent 
U.S. dollars 

But the Congress was in the very act of cuttin 
jown the Administration’s foreign-aid appropria 


tions. Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, whose 
views are as resolute as they are limited, uttered 
dire imprecations—privately—about the British 
ind Europeans always coming to him for help 
And the American press got hold of the story and 
yrinted it. But if Snyder meant what he said, and 


r 


was correctly reported, he was quite adrift from 


colleagues on the delegation. By and _ large 
the U.S. Administration well knows that more 
iid is going to be very difficult to get; but they 
also know that it is essential. 

At this point it was inevitable for the Atlantic 
Council to ask whether the military pressure ought 
to be irresisuble. The espousers of the military 
cause—Washington men—did themselves a ver\ 
bad turn her They told American correspond 
ents about a supposed “very urgent request” from 
General Eisenhower for increased forces. They 
got headlines in the American—and in some 
Canadian—papers. They also advertised them- 
selves as trying to bring pressure to bear on the 
Council by means which every delegate knew 
to be phony. General Eisenhower had no report 
before the Council except printed comments on 
the Standing Group report which had been on 
every minister's desk for weeks. The military 





question Was ulways intended to play a Very sec 
ondary role at this conference. The only conceiv 
able argument for having Eisenhower here would 
have been to stop other Americans using his name 
as a support for their own particular cause. 
One result of this blunderi¥g military pressure 
from Washington was to start a wave of talk 
about the shortcomings of the Standing Group 
This consists of an American general representing 
General Bradley, the French General Ely and 
the British Air Chief Marshal Elliot, sitting in the 
Pentagon building in Washington. General Eisen 
hower reports to it. It is formally inferior to the 
civilian Council of Deputies which meets in Lon 
don. But in practice it declines to report to the 
Deputies. At present the Generals speak only to 
Admirals, and the Standing Group speaks only 


to God 





IN COUNTRIES like Canada, where the military 
leaders have not attained an aura of sacrosanctity, 
this situation has caused concern for some time 
In the dilemma in which the Atlantic Council 
found itself many delegates started asking whether 
the reports, estimates, plans and requirements ot 
the Standing Group were really sacrosanct. 

On the other horn of the dilemma it was much 
the same business, Gaitskell and Maver had for 
midable cases to show why their countries were 
headed for ruin if the defence effort was pressed 
much further without more outside help. But the 
only evidence from genuine NATO sources was 
in the reports of the Financial and Economic 
Board and the Defence Production Board. Both 
were painstaking, expert studies. But a committee 
of expert officials from 12 countries does not 
produce definite conclusions: certainly the FEB 
didn’t and hadn’t even had time to. 

Here then were three essential jobs to be done. 
The Council couldn’t do them itself. Nor, it seem- 
ed, could the Deputies. So the Big Three powers 
between them dreamed up the idea of “The Wise 
Men”. They really wanted not just Wise Men 
but archangels. The original proposal from the 
French was that the job should be given to the 
only human archangel known to be extant—Gen- 








eral Eisenhower. This was turned dow 
hower already has an archangel’s job to 


But the idea stuck: to appoint a tempo 


committee which could do the three essent 
Namely, to find out whether the milit 
mates Were reallv irresistible; whether 
nomic objections from Europe could 
and, if they found that the irreducible mi 
military requirements was. still more tl 


economies of Western Europe could stand 


able to impress Congress with the need 
funds next year. 

Hence the rush. Theis report ntust be 
the end of November or it will be tox 
influence the U.S. Budget which Preside 
man has to present early in January. 

The heartening thing, which the pe 
overlook, is that this is the first time the 
Council has faced its military problem 
realistic light of Europe’s actual. situ 
psychological, political, economic and fi 
And that is straight gain-—an entirely 1 
in the development of NATO. 


BUT THERE WERE also some warnings 
of an entirely different kind trom those w 
pessimists saw hanging out in Ottawa 


and again journalists would ask anybod 


could find whether such-and-such a 
had been discussed; and the answer wi 
“No, it hasn’t been raised in the Counc 
in fact it was the question which was 0¢ 
almost the whole attention of Acheson, 5 
and Morrison and their Cabinet colleagt 
all the enforced secrecy, and all the un 
guards at the doors, the Council Cham! 
too public a place for the Big Three to 
their serious problems. More than evel 
at the NATO meetings, the Big Three fixed 
up in private and then went to the Cou 
approval. 

The Council didn’t alWays approve. Apa 
the expected Scandinavian objections to 
sion of Greece and Turkey, which we 
pressed, the Council rebelled at Big Thre 
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=<BAUM SCORES 





MOVIES, MUSIC AND MAGIC 


ald Pratley 


» Canadian composer, Louis 
im, was busily at work in 
writing music for National 
d productions, when he re- 
invitation from Hollywood 
se the score for the motion 
‘Tomorrow the World.” In 
this year, while in New 
npleting the music for his 
ywood feature film, he re- 
urgent call to proceed im- 
to London, 
se music for 
e three stere- 
Ims shown at 
val of Britain 
the Canadian 
Exhibition). 
1 the short 
live Vears, 
yplebaum has 
the unique 
of being 
the first Ca- 
omposer to 
isic for im- 
Hollywood 





sequences in the NFB’s recent cancer 
film were accompanied by this kind 
of musical treatment. 

The film which Applebaum went to 
work on in London was made by an- 
other brilliant Canadian. the experi- 
mental-film maker and artist Norman 
McLaren, who is delightfully abstract- 
looking himself and who has achieved 
an enviable reputation in England and 
Europe. His genius has been in repro- 
ducing both sound 
and image by paint- 
ing directly on to film, 
thus dispensing with 
the need of a camera 
or recording appara- 
tus. A rare combina- 
tion Of scientist, 
mathematician and 
painter, McLaren, 
working in freedom 
and security at the 
NI B, has gone so 
deep into the com- 
plicated technique of 


Sisec film-making that he 





t also one of LOUIS APPLEBAUM is Virtually a pioneer 


cCOMpPoOsers, 
otherwise, to compose 
eoscopic motion picture. 
’ honor of being asked to 
ndon to work on a stereo- 
1s well deserved. For Vears 
t-spoken and = earnest com 
en concerned with experi- 
! sounds. One aspecl ol 
production of new musical 
vh building his) music 
us Ordinary musical sounds 


Is in-a film cutting room 


inically manipulating and 
e achieves ingenious and 


Y forms 


any films which call for 
special effects far bevond the 
} orchestra. and it is in such 
ese that Louls Applebaum's 
Yecome a practical possi- 


The imaginative animated 


in what promises to 
be a new film idiom. He has given the 
title of “Around Is Around” to the 
stereoscopic film he was commissioned 
to make for the Festival of Britain. 
It runs about ten minutes and its sub- 
ject is a ballet in abstract. 
Applebaum, though he now divides 


his time between London. New York. 


Hollywood and Toronto. was born in 
the latter citv in 1918S. After attend- 
ing Toronto” schools he became 


teacher of the Faculty of Music at the 
University of Toronto. In 1940 he 
went to New York tor further study 
under such masters as Roy Harris and 


Wagenai 


. gaining knowledge that was 








lim two awards trom the Ca- 
nadian Performing Society for original 
compositions. In 1942 he first joined 
the staff of the NFB as a composer 


CONTINUED OVERLEAE 





Columbia 


B8AUM'S music career has included the composing of scores for five Holly 


‘ilms, including the forthcoming picture “‘The Whistle at Eaton Falls.” 
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Sensational Willard Discovery 


Thousands of Car Owners 


100% MORE PROTECTION 


against the No. 1 battery killer! 





METALEX 


® AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
© GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery 
killer..Overcharging strikes directly 
at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds in place the 
current-producing active material. 
Overcharging corrodes the grids— 
fractures them—destroys their ability 


to retain active material—destroys 


their utility as current conductors. 


But now you can have the protection 
of METALEX, a new grid metal dis- 
covered by Willard metallurgists and 
proved in thousands of cars since its 
introduction over a year ago. 
METALEX provides a full 100% more 
protection against overcharging—the 
No. 1 battery killer. Avatlable exclu- 
sively in the Willard Super Master! 




















Improved Container Improved Sealing Improved Active 
for Longer Compound for Material for 
Battery Life! Longer Battery Life! Quicker Starts! 





Get the ultimate in battery performance now... buy a 


Willard Super Master 


with METALEX 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The rest of the story is one of What spare time came his way was to Toronto to do music for radio and sic by experimental means, ind “4 
| travel, constant hard work and _ in- usually spent in lecturing and speak- for commercial films made by Audio- Friend at the Door,” dealing vith so. 
creasing powers of creation. After ing, and visualizing the day when there films, a Toroato firm. Hardly had they cial service in British Columbia, yj. 
“Tomorrow the World” and the “Story would be more opportunities for using settled when he received a commission next commission came fron MGM 
of G. 1. Joe” (both recently reissued), experimental sound. In 1948 he came from Louis de Rochemont, to return who asked him to score “Ter sa.” ae 
he went to New York trom Hollywood close to establishing a music-film to New York and write the score for important film directed by Fi cd Zip. 
to work on documentary films for the library of America, but this failed “Lost Boundaries.” This done, he again neman in Italy and New Yoo, and 

United Nations. various U.S. Govern- through lack of support. The idea is came back to Toronto to write for the introducing the Italian actro.s Pig; 
mental Departments, sponsored — and now under active consideration by CBC and continue with the National Angeli. With work complete. he lef; 
educational films. Hans Richter’s UNESCO. In 1949, after having gain- Film Board. Among his recent Cana- New York for Toronto and cue bag} 
“Dreams That Money Can Buy” and ed valuable experience in film  tech- dian films are, “Challenge—Science to work on NFB films, inclu 12 one 
the March of Time. He also con- nique (which few film composers are Against Cancer,” which gave him the about the Toronta Opera Sch This 
tinued to score NFB productions. able to do), he and his wife returned chance to experiment and create mu- was followed by an outstand score 
for the CBC’s radio dramatiz ‘ion 9; 
“Hamlet.” He also scored the | 'nive; 
sity of Georgia’s documentar\ Jealino 


with VD and entitled “Bir: rig 
His next New York commis. on gr. 
rived early this year and ca f 


nl alae tn town! / 








2223 his friend Louis de Rochem.: who 

“ieee sees: 2, ri had completed another film. vis one 

See > ce for Columbia called “The Wiistle a 

5 33 > Eaton Falls,” but which has sot ye 
psa been released. It was while con pleting 

this score that he received the invita- 

tion to fly immediately to | on to 


work on the stereoscopic films 
Louis Applebaum _ holds 
unique in Canadian culture. He has 


succeeded in a highly competi field 
of endeavour for which there «re few 
Opportunities in Canada, and has done 
so without surrendering his tistic 
capabilities to the wholly commercia 
aspects of film making. He can be 
| proud of the fact that he has never 


applied his remarkable talents 

but the worthiest of films. His fi 

Hollywood features have all been 

telligent and important productions 

dei ling with serious problems 
In making a tine name for 

Canada, Europe and the United States 


it 


(and especially the latter) he has neve 
resorted to working in that whic 
is inferior and second-rate, and 


achieving fame he has never torsaken 
the country in which he was born 







Louis Applebaum feels that pro- 
ducers think sufficiently highly of 
his talents they will not hesitate t 
send tor him. Judging by the number 
of trips he makes to New York. they 
send for him often. 
NEW_ DEPTHS 
ce STEREOSCOPIC or three-dimension- 
AS al films differ from ordinary ti!ms 
> % ‘ nies ioe ; i 
4 > z that two separate tracks are use 
: = instead of one. The two tracks —one 
= for each eve look at the same scene 
= from different angles, the way our tw 
a eyes do. 
His name is known wherever congenial folks get The popular method of obit vuning 
together... for Captain Morgan is Canada’s largest such films—they’ve been kn 
a9: — i See 4 vears Is to use a stereoscopic 
selling rum. Thoughtful hosts keep both brands of Captain Morgan (two lenses) to. photograph 
Rum on hand—Gold Label, rich and full-bodied ... and scene simultaneously trom 
| 
Black Label, extra smooth and flavourful. Both are superb seerem —— 
\ ; , The problem in producin 
blends of carefully selected rare old rums. dimensional animated films, ho ve\ 


is that the drawings to be ; 
are flat, not solid. Even wher 
graphed with a stereo came 
still come out flat. 

The artist and innovator, 
McLaren approached the prob 
preparing two sets of flat di ngs 


_ woe Sate # 5 one for each eye, the perspec: :¢ | 
aca aera each being slightly different. Bo & 
GOLD LABEL Black Libel t 


trolling the differences of pet Ss) ochive 


| 


Captain Mora 


== Captain Morgan 


\ 





Rich and aie ; ; F an Rees af 9 . S. was 
“ Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums Extra smooth in the left and right eye visual 
full-bodied 7 able to locate his subject matte! 


‘ Z rode 

by C n Morgan Rum Distillers Limited. ind flavourful tt 

| any 5 : the screen, on the screen, in | 
the screen—in short anywhere 
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RUSSO-FINNISH RELATIONS 


NO WAR. JITTERS 
IN. FINLAND 


ce 





| by Nicholas Ignatieff 








OD THE FINNS feel apprehensive about thet 


Soviet Neighbor? Why do they assume that 
ping the reparations slate clear will in fact 
ast vestige of formal bondage to Russia” 
ict is there is less apprehension in the au 

{ than almost anvwhere else in the world 
ertainly much less than there is in North 
Undoubtedly this is largely due to the 
tic nature of the Finns themselves. They 
ziven to talk or worry. They are an un 
rative, quiet and tough people with great 
fignity and self-respect 

ps this observation by a voung Finn hit 
the mark: “Finland has lived with the 
problem for more than 300 years. We 

1 to it and don’t let it get us down.” But 
of a charming girl student may go even 
“In Finland we have so much to do and 

sO Very interesting—we have no time to 

Wworry—we just go out and do.” 
sides one sees taking shape imaginative 

ibitious plans which usually manage to 
utility. with beauty: Beauty—the kev 
which is simplicity and sincerity. In and 

Helsinki, in Central Finland, as well as in 
devastated by the Germans in their last 

we saw housing, schools, plants, hospitals 


¢ buildings in course of construction oF 






\ 





recentiv erected on a scale that would do credit 
to Canada with its ‘nfinitely greater resources 
In the opinion of competent architects Finland 
probably leads the world in architectural design 
at the present time They know how to use space 
ind materials to the vest advantage 

The new children’s hospital in Helsinki and 
the child welfare centre named after Field Mat 
shal Mannerheim, are masterpieces of thoughtful! 
design where intimate atmosphere for children 


has not been sacrificed to size and efficiency 


IN FACT. the Finn retuses to become so obsessed 
with the material demands and stresses of the 
hour as to forget his love of beauty and enjoyment 


of the simple and beautiful things. He plans to 
permanence and he moulds with a reverent appre 
ciation for the character of Finland’s natura 
yeauty. No other country has so impressed me 
with the instinctive comprehension ot the people 
of their own land and a reverent love for it. The 
people and all they do and build seem utterly in 
harmony with the land itself. 

That is probably the kev to the sincerity, reserve, 
frankness and simplicity of the Finns themselves 
There is nothing complicated about them; they 
wold posing and the bluster and plaving fo! 


} te . thor ne le 
effect which is characteristic of some oft peoples 






—lIgnatief# 
FINNS are facing a future of recovery with 
a belief in lasting peace as solid as the Diet 
building, which houses Parliament, in Helsinki. 


—Pietine 
POSTWAR building springs gracefully from her 
ruined earth. Children's Welfare centre in 
Helsinki is example of Finnish stone artistry 


Lhe Finnish homestead is simple. neat and clean 
Whether in country or town the Finn loves flowers 
and keeps them around him—in his home and 
on his baleconyv—tor his climate is too harsh for 
the more pretentious of Europe. 


But it is in his care and love of trees that the 





Finn’s reverence for his Nature is to be seen at 





ts best. Trees are the basis of Finnish economic 


ite and he has conserved and cherished them 
through the centuries. From the outskirts of Hel- 


sinkt to the limit of tree-growth in Lapland Finn- 


ish forests are a thing of beautvy—trees straight 
rad tall, well spaced and with little underbrush 


Of even greater relevance to Canada are the 
colonization policies and methods which the Finns 


Of some of the 





have devised in the resettlement 
400.000 retugees trom Eastern Karelia, the part 
ot Finland ceded to Russia at the end of the war 
The immensity of the problem can be gauged from 
the fact that this flood of homeless refugees with- 
out resources constitute Over ten per cent of the 
whole population and that Finland has virtually 
no free arable land. The average farm in Finland 


©) sete. J — weit ten iat 
consists of some 15 or 20 acres of arable ground 


t 


and perhaps 60 to 200 acres of forest here were 


no more than 400 tarms in the country which 
contained over 225 acres of arable land per farm 
ae 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
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"ATLANTIC COMMUNITY” IS BORN 


by Willson Woodside 


THE GREAT EVENT of the Ottawa 
Conference was the birth of the Atlan- 
In Washington two 
and a half years ago the nations ringed 


ibout the North Atlantic gathered 


tic Community 


together to form a military alliance 


for self-defence. Into the treaty there 
was written, however, an article about 
seeking to eliminate economic conflict 
between themselves and bringing about 


Detter 


etter cooperation and understanding. 
It has been called the Canadian article. 
and it Was supremely fit that it should 
have borne truit in Ottawa. 

The men who undertook to extend 
the military alliance into a wider po- 
itical and economic community are 
not pie-in-the-sky idealists. They are 
practical men acting under the heavy 
pressure of events. They are finance 
ministers who experience every day 
the way in which the economic bar- 
riers that divide the Atlantic partners 
from each other hamper their common 
defence. They are defence ministers 
who see that 11 separate armies (Ice- 
land has none) are not equal to one 
united army, and who are particularly 
plagued just now by the problem of 
standardized arms 

They are foreign ministers who are 
plagued by such unilateral policy deci- 
sions as the recent American negotia- 
tions with Franco Spain, who want to 
be consulted more often and develop 
a common policy for the Atlantic 
group, at least in important matters. 

Bringing these three different groups 
together in one council another Ca- 
nadian initiative—brought all of these 
difficulties and desires to play against 
each other fter a week-end of pri- 
vate talks and two days of discussion, 
mainly of the difficulties in increasing 
the tempo of rearmament or even 
supporting the present effort, the teel- 
ing seemed to develop spontaneous!y 
that closer integration was the only 
answel 

It was very noticeable that the meet 
ng was a “family affair.” Many of 


the national delegations had been con- 


ferring together on questions of life 
and death for a full ten years. Others, 
like the Italians, fit in easily enough 
when they are led by men of the cali- 
bre of a de Gasperi or a Sforza. 

It would be no use pretending that 
there were not differences and jeal- 
ousies. As in most family councils, 
people spoke rather frankly. The 
poorer members called on the wealthy 
relative to carry more of the weight, 
while the rich ones thought that the 
others weren’t shifting for themselves 
as well as they could. It may even be 
that some of the striving towards 
closer unity came from a subconscious 
feeling of the weaker members that it 
they didn’t join in a union now they 
might soon find themselves being 
dragged along willy-nilly behind the 
leadership of the United States, already 
more powerful than all of the others 
put together. 

The idea of balancing the US. 
within the Atlantic Community by 
going ahead first with a union of the 
European members still has a strong 
appeal to many of the continentals. 
There is a lot to be said for European 
unity, and welcome progress has been 
made towards this goal through the 
establishment of the Council of Eur- 
ope, the Schuman Coal and Steel Pool 
Plan and the project for a European 
Army (all, by the way, mainly French 
initiatives). But in a discussion of this 
very subject at Strasbourg last May. 
the British Conservative delegate Rob- 
ert Boothby made a significant point. 

“The countries of Western Europe,” 
he declared, “have already made suc- 
cessive transfers of national sover- 
elgntv under the Atlantic Pact, greater 
in scope and significance than any 
they have made to each other in the 
Council of Europe.” If a European 
Army is under way, he might well add 
today, it is more as a NATO project 
pushed by Eisenhower and the Wash- 
ington authorities, than as a Council 
of Europe project. even though it was 
first proposed at Strasbourg 





—Milier 


STIKKER of Holland: “The Atlantic Com- 
munity is the ultimate goal, and | am con- 


fident that it will be reached in time 


—ITCA 


PEARSON of Canada: ” .. . If an Atlantic 
Federation is ever to develop, now is the 
time the solid foundations must be laid. 


Driving the point home for Britain, 
Glenvil Hall, a Labor Party delegate 
said in the same debate that “Atlantic 
unity is more possible and desirable 
for the Commonwealth than a purely 
European Union. . . (which) presents 
the United Kingdom with difficult and 
perhaps insoluble problems, for Great 
Britain is not purely a European 
power. 

The maritime nations Norway and 
Holland feel much the same way about 
this question as Britain. Finn Moe of 
Norway said that it was indispensable 
that the problem of European Union 
be solved in the larger framework of 
an Atlantic Federation. Dirk Stikker 
of Holland called for a cooperation 
“transcending both the Atlantic Alli- 
ance and the Council of Europe and 
forming a bridge across the ocean.” 
He has objected publicly against the 
notion of “a United Europe which will 
act as a counter-balance against the 
allegedly predominating position of 
the United States in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization . . . This view- 
point creates the germ of an artificial 
division in Atlantic cooperation. To a 
very large extent the interests of the 
free peoples on both sides of the At- 
lantic run parallel.” 

While to a certain extent there is 
still a straddle between the aims of 
European Union and Atlantic Union, 
the trend is clearly towards the latter 
as more and more European leaders 
realize that Europe needs the United 
States not just as a friend and well- 
wisher on the outside but as a close 
and powerful partner and protector. 

They have to recognize the contrast 
between Eisenhower’s coming over in 
1944 to help as an ally, and his coming 
in 1951 to organize and command 
their defence forces and supply much 
of the armament needed. And they 
are finding that under such circum- 
stances their own defence budget has 
become a concern of the Americans 
as of all the other members of the 
alliance, just as the U.S. appropriation 





—Miller 
JESSUP of U.S.: ‘Atlantic Union is, of 
course, still some way in the future — at 


least five years.’ That's only 1956! 





M. SCHUMAN: The French Foreig: Mindiner 
who was once a lieutenant in the Kaiser's 
Army is today a leading internationalis 


for foreign military and economic aid 
has become their vital concer: 

They are finding, in short, that they 
have started something in this Atlan- 
tic alliance which is going to take 
some keeping up with. If Eisenhower 
is to get things done there has to be a 
political authority to which he can gi 
for quick decisions. This means that 
an Atlantic cabinet has to be set up 

Van Zeeland proposed at Ottaw 
that this be done by raising the d | 
ties (who meet steadily, in London 
to cabinet rank, each in his own gov 
ernment. Stikker wanted to have the 
Atlantic Council (of foreign, finance 
and defence ministers) meet much 
more often. Schuman called for 
small “inner cabinet” of three impor 
tant figures (perhaps Harriman, Gaits 
kell and Monnet). In the end the sma 
nations all insisted on being in it. This 
group is to prepare “a balance sheet 
of military possibilities against eco- 
nomic capabilities.” It is clear that the 
Atlantic partners are groping their 
way towards some executive organ 
which will have unquestioned author- 
itv and meet in frequent session 

The Ottawa meeting devoted is 
attention mainly to these economic 
and political problems. The Rome 
meeting—delayed some weeks because 
of the British elections—will run into 
not dissimilar military problems Won't 
it find that the European Army projec! 
tends to run on into an Atlantic Army: 
After all, it is two nations who are not 
participating in the European Arm 
the U.S. and Britain, who are now 
pushing it through and will have to do 
a great deal towards arming i. WI 
they find that this can be done ‘ffiec- 
tively from the outside? 

As Churchill said during the war 
we are getting more and more mixed 
up together, and it looks as if it vould 
continue as long as Stalin kecps ¥% 
scared. 


NATO NOTEBOOK 


IT IS SAFE to say that not a de egaté 
nor a correspondent followed t Ot 
tawa meeting more closely than Clair 
ence Streit, the prophet of Union Vow 
and in more recent years, of A‘antic 

CONTINUED ON PAvE 25 
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Sasketchewan: 


A MATTER FOR PARLIAMENT 


OOD harvesting weather swept 


AS G 

across Suskatchewan, the one topic of 
convers tion in any rural area was the 
lack of storage for grain at both eleva- 
tors ana at the lakehead. A lot was 
moved out during August from rural 
points the space was entirely inade- 
quate cope with the flood of new 
grain 

Statements by the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, always extremely con- 
serval n its remarks, pointed up the 
issue demand was becoming wide- 
spread tor an initial payment by the 
Government for grain kept on farms 
because of lack of storage. The ques- 
tion is ikely to be a lively issue when 
Parlia it reconvenes in October and 
many sestern Liberals are likely to 
suppo doption of some SV stem simi- 
ar to that adopted in the U.S. where 
farmers receive payment for storing 
thei! grain. 

Incidentally, with the Wheat Board 
hand the entire crop, the elevator 
concerns have become little other than 
storage plants—and have done re- 
mark well financially from these 
De Farm opinion argues that 

¢ ner Who keeps his grain on the 
irm just as much entitled to pay- 
nent the elevator houses which 
store in. It’s going to be a No. | 
issue Parliament and one which 
should tind the west fairly well of one 
mind, ior this Province is depending 


on th 


rop, the best in ten years. 


HELP WANTED 


MEEtING in Saskatoon the Canadian 


Schoo 
to 
delve 
educa 


Fede 


ild, it 


Voun 
Mon 
tlona 


seeon 


Trustees Association decided 
funds for research work to 
to the need for Federal aid in 
mn. Probably encouraged by 
tid to universities, the trustees 
n Opportunity to obtain needed 
rom an untapped source. Such 
vas argued, would help give all 
children an equal chance. 
vas required for general educa- 
urposes in elementary and 
\ schools. The decision to set 
mmittee to do research work 
ng the lines of the 
Canadian 


research 
Educa- 


‘ce of the 





tional Association which met in Sas- 
katoon after the trustees. 

The CEA committee brought down 
a voluminous report in which is noted 
grave deficiencies in basic secondary 
education and recommended a much 
stronger emphasis on thoroughness in 
readin, ‘ritin and ‘rithmetic. The find- 
ings reflected the opinions of em- 
ployers and employees, it said. Revi- 
sion in approach to teaching the sub- 


jects was suggested. 


Ontario: 


TO DO THE JOB 


ONE of Ontario’s biggest assets is her 
forests. Some 85 per cent of the land 
in the province is still owned by the 
people and 45 per cent of every | S. 
dollar coming into the province is 
from forestry or its products. 

To the politicians charged with the 
administration of this wealth it has 
always been a questionable asset. 
however. The forest history of the 
province is filled with a line of scan- 
dals and rumored scandals and there 
has never been strong public confi- 
dence that the forests are being ad- 
ministered in the best public interest. 

In 1946 then Premier George Drew 
appointed, as one of a number of 
bodies of inquiry he fathered, a Royal 
Commission to make a broad investi- 
gation into forestry in the province. 
And to make the inquiry he appointed 
as Royal Commissioner, Major-Gener- 
al Howard Kennedy, a practical forest- 
er who had been one of Canada’s best- 
known lumber and pulp men before 
the war and during the war had gain- 
ed an outstanding reputation. 

The following year General Ken- 
nedy presented as his report a docu- 
ment which was widely acclaimed as 
one of the best public findings in 
Ontario’s history. It pointed out many 
abuses in present forest practice, made 
numerous suggestions, some of them 
quite radical, and generally made a 
trank 
situation 

Slowly, 
talk more in terms of integrated lop- 


survey of the overall forestry 


the Government began to 
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FOR DOGS ONLY? Following a four-day overland trek from the Hanna district, 


a her 
Calga 
sOme 
the | 


of 350 range horses arrive at the Red Top plant at Nose Creek, on 


ry S Outskirts, where they will be processed into dog food. There were 
good quality heavy and light horses in the herd. They were gathered by 
“iarneau brothers of Finnegan, and were worth $15,000 on the hoof. 





GENERAL KENNEDY: Gets the job. 


ging and sustained yield, which were 
two of the main recommendations in 
the report. This spring it appointed 
a nine-man advisory council, which 
the report had recommended, and an- 
nounced General Kennedy himself as 
one of the members. ; 

A short while ago, after the General 
had returned to Canada after a year 
overseas for the United Nations, it an- 
nounced that the Doyle Rule of tim- 
ber measurement was being dropped, 
another strong recommendation. 

Last week it made the most impor- 
tant announcement of all. As part of 
the provincial program to give On- 
tario the best forest administration in 
the world it had secured the services 
of the General himself. He was being 
retained as a full-time consultant to 
the Departmen: of Lands and Forests. 


Manitoba: 


LOOK, NOT LEAP 


JAYWALKING has become a lost 
art in the city where it flourished 
vigorously for so long. Winnipeggers, 
who until this spring got their exercise 


scurrying across busy intersections 
blissfully. ignoring traffic cops and 
wide-eyed motorists, are now almost 


100 per cent obedient to new pedes- 
trian regulations. 

A year ago only 62.7 per cent of 
Winnipeggers waited for the red light 
to turn betore crossing the 
street. Today, as a result of a by-law 
which went into force this spring, the 
percentage has jumped to 96.1. 

E. F. Gillies, City Traffic Engineer, 
says for every ten persons who step- 
ped into the traffic flow in 1950 only 


one does today. 


green 


New Brunswick: 


WOLVES WANTED 


IF ANGRY 
terion, NB can look forward to one of 
its best deer-hunting seasons in vears. 

From many parts of the Province 


farmers are a reliable cri- 


come reports of deer families boldly 


invading vegetable fields, eating and 


trampling the crops, and stripping 
apples from low branches in the 
orchards. 

One farmer only 14 miles from 
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Happy Anniversary 
E ae 





--. STEVE LEVANTIS 

This fall marks the 20th Anni- 
versary of his first grid campaign. 
Fans will long remember Steve 
Levantis whose colourful play 
helped make football Canada’s 
favourite fall sport. When you're 
celebrating a victory of vour 
favourite team this fall, remember 
Labatt’s Anniversary Ale! The 


lighter, smoother tlavour of Anni- 
versary Ale makes it a natural 
favourite for all glad occasions. 
Labatt’s Anniversary Ale is a 
g iden bre Ww with all the be nly and 


chara¢ ter traditional with Labatt's 
plusa special lightness and smooth- 
ness. Get a case today-—it's refresh- 
ing at first taste—light and smooth 


always! John Labatt -Limited. 


The LLG 
DEFINITELY 
to Labatt’s 


et hod Se ee 
and Mr. Hugh Labatt's 50th Anni- 
versary, Labatt's Anniversary Ale 
CN ae a ye 
Me ae 


because they weren't marked with 


CasiiS) WOVEN NAMES 
Mark children’s clothing and belongings, as well as household 
linens, and avoid losses at school, at play, or in the laundry. 
Permanent. Easy to sew on, or apply with No-So Cement 
Made in Canada. Order from your dealer or write 


Castts) —BELLEVILLE 18, ONTARIO 


CASH’S | 3dozr. $1.80; %doz. $3.00 NO-SO CEMEN 
rvs) oye ee ee ke!) Oe weld 
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Serve Something 
Special on your 
Ss CHEESE TRAY... 





NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE 
WITH THAT REAL 


Old: Time Havour 





ep e of honour on the cheese tray 
goes, of Course, to MacLaren’s Imperial 
Cheese, Kratt’s superb club cheese with 
the real “old-time” flavour of sharp aged 
cheddar. N ther cheese otters the 
unique q malities of MacLaren’s that 
rare combination. of nippy tang and 
smooth, spreadable texture. Since 189] 
this old and distinguished member of 
the Kraft family has been the choice of 

eeselovers evervwhere 

It takes a vear or more of aging in 
Krafts curing cellars, under the watch 
ful care of master Cheesemakers, to bring 


this distinguished cheese to the perfect 


degree of sl irpness that Connoisseurs 


MacLaren’s is versate . equally 


sandwic hes oO! 


delicious in ippetizers 

isa dessert. Its piquant flavour is perfect 

for special occasions, and remember, the 
iy loves it too! Keep it handy, so 

they car CnypoOV its ric] cheddar good 

ness olten in tempting snacks. Cheese 

lovers agree MacLaren’s is truly a 
sterpicce of the cheesemaker’s art 


[mperial 


SHARP 


Cheese 


The aristocrat 






shart 
harp 


Made by KRAFT 








DORA MAVOR-MOORE 


Founder & Dir 
NEW PLAY SOCIETY 
Announces 
Evening Courses for 10 Weeks 
STARTING OCT. Ist 
COURSES in the THEATRE 


Practical Professional Tuition 


|_§_- ENROLL NOW!——— 


STU DIO—782 Yonge St. (at Bloor) 
INFORMATION —KI. 3438 






Saint John says he will be lucky to 
harvest much from his carrot garden 
—a big buck deer, which he can’t 
successfully shoo away, insists on 
nibbling the carrots in broad daylight 
while he works at the other end of 
the patch with hand cultivator. 
Farmers are chafing at the strict- 
ness of the game law, which does not 
allow them to shoot a deer, even if it 
is a destructive annoyance, until the 
hunting season opens on Oct. 1 for 
two months. Then the deer, which 
seem to know the calendar by instinct, 
gambol away into the deep 


nimbly 
some city hunter doesn’t 


woods—if 
get them first. 

“To keep out the deer I'd have to 
build a nine-foot fence,” a Kennebe- 
casis River valley farmer complains. 
“They can just sail over anything 
lower than that. I'd rather have the 
wolves back.” 

(Few people living today can re- 
member personally the old times w hen 
wolves ranged the Province’s 
For about 40 years in the last 
because of the prevalence of 


timber 
forests. 
century, 


wolves, not a deer was seen in NB. 
Now the annual  officially-reported 
deer kill is about 20,000.) 


Substantiating the farmers’ reports, 
surveys made by district game war- 
dens for NB Chief Warden Cc. A. Wil- 
liams indicate that deer are abundant 
this fall. Partly for this reason, the 
Province is relaxing its bag-limit regu- 
lations. Hunters will be permitted to 
kill two deer of either sex; previously 
restricted to two 


in NB they were 
bucks, or one buck and one doe. 
Quebec: 


HEIRESS? 


THERE IS a woman living in a Mont- 


real hotel room waiting to receive 
$1,500,000 from a man_ she will 


never see. 
middle-aged 
brunette from France, is cosily en- 
sconced in the Queen’s Hotel these 
busily explaining that she is the 
heir to the substantial fortune 
merican called “Charles 
how she became 


Princess d’Anjou, a 


davs, 
sole 
left by a rich A 
Ross.” The story of 
the heiress goes like this: 

ago she read that 
Charles Ross Was going blind. He had 
been offered eyes from an eve bank, 
but had because he did not 


wish to use the person al- 


Some years 


refused 
eyes of 
ready dead 

So the Princess wrote and told him 
eves right away it 
18-year-old 
son and She never 
had a reply, month 
received letters telling » her he had died 
his fortune. 
immediately 


he could have her 
look after her 
assure his future. 
but about a 


he would 


a20 


and left her 

She tried to fly to the 
U.S., but hit the snag created by tight- 
ened regulations. The Prin- 
seems. had the misfortune to 
Russia. So she 
law 


security 
cess, if 
be born in came to 
Montreal. A reputable firm here 
vouches that her fantastic story is true 
An equally reputab e New York firm 
The one 
check on 
Montreal 


story. 
factor is that a 
Charles Ross put out by 
newspapers has as vet failed to locate 
any such person of wei ilth who died 


also. backs up her 


sie ing 


in the last few vears 
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CALL TO THE BAR. A touch of Old-World 
pageantry was added to the fall Call to 
the Bar of the Law Society of Upper Can- 
ada by Sir Raymond Evershed, right, 
Master of the Rolls of England. Here he 
congratulates Anne Ruth Levine of Toronto, 
bronze medallist of the graduating class 


Newfoundland: 


WALK AWAY 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS feel confi- 
dent they have a real Olympic con- 
tender in their walking champion Ferd 
Hayward, 40-year-old n native of St. 
John’s. 

He has just returned home from 
walking away with the 13th Annual 
National AAU 40 kilometers (25 
miles) in four hours, three minutes 
and ten seconds. This event was held 
at Baltimore and featured many top- 
ranking walkers of the United States. 


Hayward, who has been’ winning 
W alking contests in St. John’s since 


1938, was sponsored by a fund raised 
by the John’s Evening Telegram. 

The champion was met at the air- 
port by the Acting Premier, Dr. H. L. 
Pottle, Mayor H. G. R. Mews and 
members of the sporting fraternity. 
Later a parade was held to City Hall 


where the Mayor gave him th key to 
the city. Heading the motor parage 
on a huge truck was the United State, 
Air Force Band from Pepperrell Aj; 


Force 
The 


Base. 
next step is up to ( anada’ 


Olympic Committee. 


@ Ottawa has sent Brigadier (, 
Smith, 


E.R 


CBE, to Newfound!ind q 


area commander, replacing Hrigadie; 
Michael S. Dunn. Dunn came :o New. 
foundland shortly after Confe ‘eration 
to establish the Joint Servicos with 
Commodore V. S. Godfrey Navy; 


and Wing 


(Air). 


Vurtele 


iSlastic 


Commander W 
Brigadier Smith is en 


about his new command and \\ (|! soon 
make a tour of the entire dis: ict 


THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lt.-CoL. J. H. C. WARREN. of To- 
ronto, has been appointed Officer 
Commanding the 42nd Medi Regi- 
ment, RCA. 

DEATHS 

WILLIAM HENRY (BILL) WRiGur, 
75, millionaire founder of The Globe 


and Mail, Toronto, philanthropist and 


erm 


one-time pioneer prospector in North- 
Ontario where he made one of 
at his home 


Canada’s largest fortunes; 


at Bar 


JOHN C. MCDONALD, 68, 


rie, Ont. 


ot Edmon- 


ton, trial Court Judge on the Alberta 
Bench; on holiday in Toronto where 


he suffered a stroke. 


MRs. 
in Toronto welfare work and 
H. Napier Moore, 
of Maclean-Hunter 
Toronto, 


The 


MAN, 


MP for Dauphin, Man., 


BLANCHE Moore, prominent 


Vite ol 
Editorial Director 
Publicatio 


s 


after a lengthy illness 
Hon. JAMES LANGSTAFF? Bow- 
PC, 71, former Conservative 


and one-time 


Mayor of Dauphin; the first Mani- 


toban 


House; at Dauphin, following « long 


illness. 





to be made Speaker 





HONORED. Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi of Italy, left, receives the "ono! 


ary degree of Doctor of Laws from Very Rev. J. C. Laframboise, Rector 
The Italian Prime Minister attended the North Ajiantic 


University of Ottawa. 


Treaty Organization conference in Ottawa. 


of the 


Later he visited Niagara Falls 
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LONDON LETTER 








THE TWAIN HAVE MET 


ITIS \ somewhat chastened mood 
sreat Trade Union Congress 
at Bla. pool is carrying on its annual 
jiscuss oS ON Wages and profits and 


discu 
living . nditions and, of course, poli- 
cs, © the political side there is a 
RneeI eason just now for walking 


sry ci cumspectly indeed, the danger 
yy so videning the rift between the 


Bevani's and the anti-Bevanites in the 
part’ t there might easily become, 
not one Socialist Party, but two— 
which «ould be fatal. 

How close the balance is between 
those «so sections of the party was 
made ciear by the voting on a resolu- 
tion to abolish the charges for false 
eeth and spectacles which the Gov- 
ernment imposed. The resolution was 
defeated. but by a margin so small 
that for some little time it was not 
clear ether it had been defeated or 
not. It was not a defeat likely to dis- 
jurave the Bevanites much. 


first cold douche administered 
Congress was from the Chan- 





cellor ot the Exchequer in his open- 
yw speech. With frankness, courage, 
nd a tine lucidity of statement Hugh 
Gaits did his best to bring the 


issembled delegates to a sense of the 
nomic realities of the time. He dis- 
claimed any suggestion of a wWage- 
5 being too rigid, but he made 
powertul plea for moderation in 


iem is 


A Lesson Hard to Learn 


To those trade unionists—they may 


ven be the majority—who believe 
that the solution is to “soak the rich” 
taking the money out of profits 
ind distributing it in wages, he pointed 
sut that this would be one sure way, 
not of diminishing inflation, but of 
ncre v it. And he went on to drive 
home the “simple truth” that if in- 
com o up more than production, 
then ces Inevitably go up too. All 
very elementary, my dear Watson,” 
but a lesson that trade unionists 
gene tind hard to learn. 

H far the delegates will take to 
heart the warnings of the Chancellor 
remains to be seen. The answer of the 
mine leader, the Communist Mr. 
Hor! was immediately to circulate 
i der d tor an all-round increase ot 


per cent. But other union leaders 


responsible, and some of 


tem ve strongly backed Gaits- 
kell’s {monitions with their own 
Warnii ts of dangers and difficulties 
ahe. shortages of coal and _ elec- 
trea wer, of railway wagons and 

Capit quipment generally. 
ne point on which no one had 
very ich to say was the fundamental 
one \creased production. What- 
ever service the unions may pay to 
t (cue ideal, they have set their 
TACK d against the practical meas- 
res ich would bring it about, 
Urs, labor-saving machinery. 


ivments for efficiency 

WONns are not really interested 
e of the cake. All they really 
it is that evervone should get 


the same cut from it. Not even profit- 
sharing has any attraction for them. 
They regard it as a trick to get more 
work out of them, and to promote in- 
equality among them. As they see it, 
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Montreal 


you can make your floors direct traffic... 


economy of Dominion linoleum 


if one oarsman in the crew, like 
QOuida’s famous hero, rows faster than 
the others, he merely rocks the boat. 
They don’t mean to let him do that. 


WORCESTER RETURN 


JUST 300 years ago was fought the 
battle of Worcester in which Cromwell 
smashed the army which the youthful 
Charles II had brought down from 
Scotland to recover his throne. Verv 
few of the Royalists escaped, except 
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the one that mattered most of all— 
hiding up among the branches of the 
Royal Oak, as every schoolboy re- 
members. ’ 

You might think that by now the 
ancient feud between Cavaliers and 
Roundheads would have cooled and 
paled to a mere historic memory. But 
not a bit of it—not, at any rate, on 
anniversary occasions. And the 300th 
is quite an anniversary. 

In London the Cromwell Society 
laid wreaths and conducted a service 





This schoolroom floor illustrates how much you can do with linoleum 
to make your floors serve the purpose of the building. Your architect 
or floor-covering contractor will be glad to help you plan distinctive floors. 


> on any floor... anywhere 


With Marboleum and Dominion Battleship Linoleum 


display your 


trade-mark ...or increase the buying mood by an 
appropriate motif. And the test of over forty years on 
the floors of Canadian schools, hospitals, stores and 


office buildings has demonstrated the outstanding 


its lasting resilience, 


beauty, ease of cleaning and low maintenance cost. 
In tiles or by the yard... «a product of 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


for any wear 





meee 
Time Tested 


ait 


Established 1872 
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at the foot of Cromwell's statue in 
Westminster Square—to the consider- 
able astonishment of foreign visitors 
who happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood. At about the same time other 
representatives at Worcester unveiled 


a plaque in the wall of a house on the 


battlefield. thereby arousing | bitter 


feelings among the local Jacobites. 
who threaten to tear it down or at 
east Cove! with whitewash. 
Three davs later in Shropshire at 
Boscobel. where still stands the Roval 


Oak. in which the l-vear-old Charles 


spent the for him uncomfortable night 
of Sept. 6. 1651, surviving Cavaliers 
have been making speeches and plant- 
ing an oak sapling trom the Royal 
Oak, with a male choir singing “The 
King Is Come into His Own Again”, 
and at the same time sending “loyal 
and affectionate” greetings to our 
present monarch 
sible misapprehension. 

Now that the Great Rebellion has 
been fought all over again, Cavaliers 
and Roundheads alike will no doubt 
go back to worrving over coal and 


to correct any pos- 





What’s Canadian here? 


J 


130 MILLS, 


of democracy. 


electricity and food and all the other 
shortages, including the shortage of 
money to pay their taxes. And they 
won't really care who won the battle 
of Worcester. 


PERSIAN POISE 


THERE IS a good deal of relief in 
London that the Foreign Office has 
come out with a flat retusal to accept 
the bluff of the Persian Government— 
if bluff it is. So many concessions had 
been made, so many further advances 





The paper. Canada supplies far more than half 


of the world’s newspaper pages. Paper is the 


rrency of civilization, a weapon and a shicld 


SMALL AND LARGE, 


FROM 


Every Canadian benefits because 


Canada is the greatest paper exporter on earth. 


ULP & Pyprr [xpusrey of Canapa 


COAST TO COAST 


on so-called “final” offers, th people 
feared the undignified bus ness 9s 
propitiation might still go on Instead, 
it has come to an abrupt halt with the 
official announcement that the negotia. 
tions are, so far as this count is con. 
cerned, not “suspended” but ‘brokey 
off”. 

This is the answer to Dr Mosc. 
degh’s threat to withdraw the sidence 
permits of the British staf] stil] pe. 
maining in Persia. Such a we idraw, 
would mean that in a for ht th 
British technicians, some 35. jn q 
would have to leave or be . \pelled 
But then very few things Persi: 
happen as officially announ od. Be. 
sides, Mr. Attlee has made the »romise 
that Abadan will not be evac . ited 

HMS Euryalus is lying jus off the 


Persian shore of the river to sve tha 


so long as the British ren the 
will be protected. It is a situs ion fu 
of dangerous possibilities, bu’ in Per 
sia, as in Ireland, “the unexp. cted al- 
ways happens and the inevita neve 
does”. Even a_ reasonable utc 


might come quite suddenly 


COVETED COVENT 


FOR A stranger who comes ti live 
I ngland one of the oddest tc res ( 
daily life is the extraordina: 
ization of the distribution for 
Vast quantities ot tood are sc eve 
dav to Covent Garden in Lo 

from there sent out again 


the very districts trom wh the 
came. It seems costly and stefu 
and trom time to time plans h Vee 


made for its improvement. B 
of them has ever come to thing 
The system has always won i ent 
The Socialists are now tach 
problem as one way to cut 
cost of living. Mr. Dalton, the \ 
ter of Local Government, s 
the Government has decided 
markets for fruit and vegetables 
various provincial centres, where suc 
produce could be auctioned { 
sounds reasonable, but already objec 
tions are pouring in trom tl 
which preters to go on doing siness 
in the same old wav. After all! 1] 
customer who pays. 





VICTOR IN GREECE: General 

defender of Greece in 1940-41 ar 
in the recent civil war, has won ! 
tions with his newly-formed Gree 
With 107 out of 250 seats, he sti ks 
majority, so rule will again be by 
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| Bearings 


Limited 
nondets, SERVICE 


to all who need bearings. C.B.’s fast 
dependable delivery on all types 
and sizes of bearings is a service 
designed especially for you. 

When you are stuck for a bearing, 
write, telegraph or telephone us 

for immediate personalized service! 
@ FAST 

@ DEPENDABLE 


@ QUALITY 
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GEN. MARSHALL'S 
SUCCESSOR 


by Kenneth Harris 


Washington. 


GENERAL MARSHALL has won 
such a fine reputation throughout the 
free world both as a man of war and 
as a man of peace that millions of 
non-Americans may have started > 
prehensivel\ Vv at the news of his resi: 
nation and wondered what kind otf 
man is this Mr. Lovett who. suc- 
ceeds him. 

Robert Lovett, to put it in a phrase, 
is a thorough Marshail man. He has 
always tried to follow Marshall's prin- 
ciples and the closest ties of personal 
trust and admiration bind the two 
men together. 

When World War II broke out, 
Lovett, son of a railway company 
director, was a partner in Brown 
Brothers and Harriman, a well-known 
law firm with which Averell Harri- 
man, President Truman’s international 
troub!e-shooter, is connected. In 1940 
Lovett joined the staff of Mr. Stimson, 
Republican Secretary ot W ar. Be- 
cause of his Air Force experience—he 
had been a naval fighter pilot in World 
War I—he was made Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, with his main 
task the stepping-up of the flow of 


new aircraft 


And No Rest 


When General Marshall became 


Secretary of State in 1947 he per- 


suaded Lovett, who had gone back 
into business, to come and serve with 
him as Under-Secretary. Lovett did 
so, but resigned simultaneously with 
Marshall when the General. anxious 
for some home lite, resigned in 1949. 
When Marshall reluctantly became 
Secretary of Defpnece in September, 
1950—he felt he was getting old and 
set June 1951 as the limit of his serv- 
ice—he persuaded Lovett, though with 
difficulty, for Lovett is unambitious 
about public service, to come back 
with him. 

Lovett is a quiet, shyish man who 
shuns the limelight. It is no secret thet 





ROBERT A. LOVETT 
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SOUTH AFRICA! 


CONTRAST is the keynote of your visit 


to South Africa ... for here you'll be amaze 



































at the constant interplay between modern 
comfort-convenience and the exotic customs 
and lore of age-old origins 

LET YOUR TRAVEL AGENT EXPLAIN 
how easily you may roam this ancient- 


1odern land, see its great cities and its 





magnificent scenery, its fascinating tribal life 
and game sanctuaries 

Handsomely illustrated literature on South 
Arica may be obta‘ned from YOUR TRAVEL 


AGENT or write Dept 1 


, : - wy 
South African Tourist Corporation v 


Sout A brican Tourist 


CORPORATION 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Brig O’ Dee 


If a true angler were allowed to have a wish granted he would 
ask for only one thing . . . to fish from these shady banks. 
Nowhere else is to be found such purity of stream nor such 
playful salmon 

For special occasions ... +++ +++++ 

for closest friends, choose a whisky at 

its perfect best... 


Me°CALLUMS 


PERFECTION SCOTS WHISKY 
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during General Marshall’s year as 
Secretary of Defence Lovett has really 
been running the Pentagon. Marshall 
has referred to him as “my strong 
right arm” and at a press conterence 
soon after his appointment he said: 
“Bob Lovett is in complete charge.” 

Marshall has often said that Lovett 
did far more work as Under-Secretary 
of State than was generally known. 
At a banquet a vear betore Lovett 
came back into office in 1950, Mar- 
shall said: “I doubt if anybody out- 
side the top positions In the Govern- 
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ment realizes Bob Lovett’s great serv- 
ices to his country.” 

When the history of the conception, 
drafting and execution of the Mar- 
shall Plan, Greek-Turkish aid, the 
Berlin airlift, NATO and the UN cam- 
paign in Korea come to be written 
from the inside it is unlikely that any- 
body, if General Marshall is to be 
believed, will appear to have played 
a greater part than Marshall’s aide 
and friend Bob Lovett. 

On the face of it it is unlikely that, 


though General Marshall will now 


retire, there will be any change in 
American defence policy or in foreign 
policy, on which the Department of 
Defence exercises so much influence. 
Civilian control of the Pentagon 
should be as firm as before. At the 
same time, it must be remembered 
that as seen at the hearings on the 
dismissal of General MacArthur, 
Marshall’s personal prestige was out- 
standing with Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. The same cannot be said 
of Lovett, who is still not a big figure 
in the national consciousness. 
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A Shop-proved High-style Paper 
With the Toughness Pleating Takes! 


Never mind that Rube Goldberg tester! Ten 
thousand printers already have proved, right 
in the shop, that Multifold Enamel survives 
folding, pleating and creasing no ordinary 


coated paper could bear. 


They've learned first-hand that beneath Multi- 
fold’s finish, that flatters 
halftones, there's singular durability, that with- 
stands repeated folding and re-folding. 


lustrous superfine 


It’s laboratory-designed for just that dual role, 
That's why we call it Multifold. That's why 
we're confident it'll do full justice to your 
lushest letterpressing and endure unfazed the 
cruelest pleating you can give it. 


And that's why we suggest you ask your paper 
supplier for samples test Multifold’s 
foldability for yourself. 


and 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE EMPIRE 3-1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2—PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG—PHONE 923-888 


Mills at: Mille Roches + Thorold * Georgetown * Port Arthur 


COMEBACK 


NEWS of General Marshall's resigns. 


tion has not entirely driven |:om the 
newspapers references to |)5 grey 
friend Dean Acheson, Sec: ‘tary of 
State. ; 

The praise which Mr. Ach son has 
received both from individ ls ang 
the press for his handling 0° the Say 
Francisco Conference has rough 
open speculation that the tid of pup. 
lic Opinion may now turn ‘owargs 
instead of away from him. 

This kind of speculation | is beep 
greatly stimulated by the trivute de. 


livered to the Secretary of state op 
the floor of the Senate by 


yenator 
William Knowland, of Califor ia. Sep. 
ator Knowland, a strong Republican, 
the recognized spokesman of the 
“China Lobby” in Congress, nd long 
a bitter critic of Acheson's China pol. 
icy, now says that Mr. Acheson han. 
dled himself in a superb manner jp 
San Francisco. 

It is certain that Mr. Acheson wij 
have done himself no harm by the 
excellent display he put up in handling 
Gromyko, and lots of his Republican 


critics will not be able to land blows 

at him when addressing public meet- 

ings as easily as they have so far, 
As it happens, Mr. Acheson has 


had this favorable publicity at a time 
when the attacks by Senator Me- 
Carthy on the State Department are 


losing much of their momentum 
Whether Acheson can make a come- 
back is another matter. It is not just 
a matter of how he stands with the 
public—perhaps they could forgive 
him for not turning his back on 
Alger Hiss—but of how he stands with 
the politicians who control the Demo- 
cratic Party. These had certainly made 
up their mind that he was a liability 
to the Democrats and should go if 
President Truman could be persuaded 
to part with him. It would still take 
more than a few days of pro-Acheson 
comment to make them change thei! 
minds. In any case, those people who 
have wished that Mr. Acheson 
be more powerful in his own country 
should be careful not to hope for too 
much from any tide that sets in the 
Secretary’s favor. 


vent 
could 


TAKE Senator Knowland, for ex 
ample. He is delighted with this con- 
ference which rules out Communist 
China from signing the Peace ! reat) 
which has not asked Japan to recog: 
nize the Government of Pekin.; and 


which does not so far inconvenience 
in any way his friend Chiang on the 
island of Formosa. It is now qu ‘te pos 
sible that Japan will recognize ‘ie Na- 
tionalist Government on For: iosa— 
which would suit Senator Kn. wland 
(who, to do him justice, is qui direct 


in his opinions) down to the yund 

No wonder he thinks Mr. reson 
did a fine job at San Francis. . and 
no wonder he is anxious to co ‘¢ oul 
openly and say so; it was, in ct, 0 
a speech urging the Senate te ralll} 
the Treaty that Senator Knowla: | pal’ 
his tribute to Mr. Acheson. ator 
Knowland and many other | epub- 
icans who have long bayed | Mr 
Acheson’s blood now think he s ¢& 
ing a fine job because he is last 
doing what they have always \ nted 

—Observer Foreign News ocrvitt 
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NATO NOTEBOOK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
Union. .n old journalist himself—he 


was York Times correspondent 
in Ron. and in Geneva between the 
war's- attended all the delegates’ 
press c./erences in his present capac- 
ity. ot tor of Freedom and Union. 
“He J pertinent questions to ask, 
hut the were always practical ones. 
Streit | 00 Visionary or crackpot, but 
the n pleasant and mild of pro- 
phets. . name will yet be honored 
throug t the Western world. 


OFTE™ SEEN in Streit’s company 
was the _rizzled free-lance correspond- 
ent Ec Ansell Mowrer, perhaps still 
best ki own for his pre-Hitler book 
Germa Puts the Clock Back. He 
and St were colleagues in Rome, at 
the bey aning of their careers, and be- 
fore Mussolini came to power. My 
most Vivid memory of Mowrer stems 
from his last day as a Berlin corres- 
ponden'. in 1933. Goebbels had called 
him on the carpet, and the rest of us 
were waiting to hear what had hap- 
pened 

“Well,” he reported, “Goebbels said 
‘the Fuchrer doesn’t like your book.’ 
[ said “Vhat’s funny, I don’t like his, 
either. Then Goebbels said ‘You’ve 
got till tomorrow to get out of this 
country.’ ” 

Mowrer has lately returned from a 
long trip through Asia. Of Nehru, he 
declared he has never been so dis- 
appointed in a man in his life. 
He also found leaders of other 
free Asian countries admitting that 
they no longer understood Nehru. 
With Schuman, at this conference, the 
experience was different. Mowrer 
thanked him for the interview, and 
then Schuman thanked Mowrer warm- 
ly in return, saying that it was valuable 
to have his views. Whereupon Mowrer 
declared, “M. le Président, this is the 
first time in my long experience that 
such a thing has happened to me!” 





M. SCHUMAN is surely one of the 
homeliest of public men, though just 
y one of the most respected at 
this conference. A bored smile lit up 


a$ SUI 


his fa however, when I asked him, 
ina spirit of Atlantic Community-itis, 
if there was anything that Canada 
could do for France at this particular 
time. lle replied, “Only give us your 


friendsi\ip, understanding and cooper- 
ation.” | said, he had that; wasn’t there 


anytt in particular that we could 
do? 

Ve earnestly, then, he asked that 
we { some way to provide France 
with e newsprint, and that we con- 
tinue ‘o accept immigrants “from 
other nembers.” Obviously he was 
pleac for Italy, since it is well 
know that the French will not leave 
Fra 
ONI* the day before, Signor de Gas- 
perl t remarkable figure who has 
out! 14 premiers in neighboring 
Frat and given defeated, ruined 
ind nmunist-ridden Italy far better 


ent during the past six years 
one thought possible, had put 
: of his own on this question. 


\t ess conference in the Italian 
Emb..y which attracted about six 
limes \s many reporters as the Am- 
bass or had ‘expected (he had plan- 


ned, hospitably, to serve them a buffet 
lunch, and did, in spite of all), de 
Gasperi was asked if Italy wanted to 
send more emigrants to Canada. Some- 
one put in that 9000 had come in re- 
cent months. To this the premier mut- 
tered, unhappily. “But we have a mil- 
lion at your disposal.” 


IT IS PERHAPS not widely known 
that Secretary of State Acheson has 
close family links with Canada. He is 
connected with the _ old-established 


Gooderham family of Toronto, and 


his name is in fact, Dean Gooderham 
Acheson. It was only by accident that 
I asked him about this the first time 
I met him, but he has unerringly asso- 
ciated me with Toronto on the few 
occasions we have met since. At the 
Governor-General’s reception on the 
Opening day of the conference, he 
mentioned that he had just lost an 
aunt insforonto, at the age of 96. 

1 remarked to him, in a political 
vein, “Isn't wonderful?” 
And he didn’t conceal his appreciation 


television 
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of the reference to his performance in 
handiing Gromyko at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference over the first trans- 
continental television network, which 
had even brought him public tributes 
from Republican leaders. 


1 WOULDN'T for the world hint at 
the name of the delegate or his delega- 
tion, but the secretary of this unnamed 
statesman handed in the manuscript 
of a speech which his master was to 
broadcast, with the query: “How’s this 
for flannel?” 
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Out in front 


There is more and more applause for “Black & White” 
and its ever increasing popularity is proof that this 
fine Seoteh Whisky which is blended in the special 
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veneration after generation. 
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U.K. ELECTION 


ALL SUMMER long there were pre- 
dictions of an October election in 
Great Britain; these have now been 
borne out by Mr. Attlee’s setting of 
the date for October 25. According to 
the steady swing of the Gallup Poll 
since the last election, and the opinion 
of the majority of political observers, 
this means that it is almost certain that 
Mr. Churchill and the Conservatives 
will be back in power in less than a 
month. 

We say “almost”, for nothing is cer- 
tain about such an election. Yet the 
British Gallup Poll came within 0.6 
per cent in predicting the vote of either 
party in February 1950. It gave Labor 
45.5 per cent and the Conservatives 
44 per cent; the actual result was 46.1 
to 43.4. 

The latest public opinion poll figures 
(assembled in August) show Labor to 
have dropped steadily over the past 
year and a half to 38 per cent, while 
the Conservatives have climbed to 
50.5. This is a shift of 7 per cent from 
one column to the other, and The 
Economist showed in a detailed study 





CHURCHILL: High hopes on the hustings. 


before the last election that each shift 
of one per cent means a shift of 15 
seats throughout the country. 

If people were actually to vote as 
they have said they would, this would 
mean a shift of over 100 seats, mean- 
ing a shift in the majority of over 200. 
Labor had such a majority after the 
1945 election, in which the popular 
vote was Labor 49 per cent, Conserva- 
tives 38. Making a wide allowance for 
error or change of mind by polling 
day, it would be in no way surprising 
to see Mr. Churchill come out with a 
majority of over 100 seats. 

If such is the outcome, the present 
Attlee - Morrison - Ede - Gaitskell- 
Shinwell team will probably be replac- 
ed by Mr. Churchill as premier and 
defence minister, Anthony Eden in the 
Foreign Office, R. A. Butler as Home 
Secretary and leader of the House, and 
Oliver Lyttelton as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

With predictions of a Churchill re- 
turn in Britain matched by the most 
impressive statement yet by Roscoe 
Drummond of the Christian Science 
Vonitor—that Eisenhower has decid- 
ed to run for the Republican nomina- 
tion, there is a promise of highly in- 
teresting times ahead, with a new era 
of top-level cooperation.—W.W, 
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Bee POWER 


If you were a bee, you could, 
as bees do, use your wil is 
a fan to cool the house. but 
while bees are busy ventilat 
ing, they can’t be gathering 
honey. So hives with = alumi- 


num roofs (ten to fiftec le 
. grees cooler) make bees re 
efficient. Some day aluminium 
houses may do the sain: for 


housewives. 
Aluminum is an ideal insu- 


and homes. 
This is one of a dozen reasons 


lator for hives - 


why the demand for aluminum 
is growing so rapidly, and why 
we are building new plants 
and powerhouses to make more 
aluminum. Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 
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NO WAR-JITTERS IN FINLAND 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
feasible solution therefore 
sdistribute the land on a basis 
ould subdivide the larger 
d sacrifice some of the well- 
oodlots, which could be grad- 
ared into fields for the new 
As soon as the Finns decided 
painful solution, they went 
iplementing it in their thor- 
| tidy fashion and with utmost 
fice and patriotism on the 
he people. 
x studied colonization in most 
provinces of Canada for a 
of years, I was most impressed 
organization and application 


ern and mechanized methods 
ed to good effect by the Finns. 
ind the people being great in- 


dividualists employ private enterprise 
in cooperation with Government agen- 
cies wherever possible. Thus the vast 
undertaking of clearing and improv- 
ing lands, not only for the refugee 
settlers, but also for the old farmers 
who have had to give up some of their 
land, has been entrusted largely to a 
private corporation known as the 
Pellonraivus or the Landclearing Com- 
pany. It now operates all over Fin- 
land and has over 200 tractor units 
employed on clearing stumps, break- 
ing land, clearing rocks, draining both 
arable land and swamps and making 
roads. In winter it uses its equipment 
for snowplowing and logging. 
Pellonraivus is now doing most of 
the clearing and breaking of virgin 
forest soil. The tractor units move 


from farm to farm trying to satisfy 
the immense demand for their serv- 
ices. So far the Company has cleared 
some 80,000 acres of new land and 
built 600 miles of road. Social serv- 
ices even in the north are at a high 
level, not so much through Govern- 
ment action as through Finnish genius 
for cooperation. 

In view of the immense importance 
of immigration and colonization in the 
life of Canada this postwar Finnish 
achievement should be of the greatest 
interest to Canadians and might well 
excite their admiration. It is tragic to 
contemplate that in Canada, a coun- 
try of such vast resources, where im- 
migration and land settlement have 
been of prime importance for two 
centuries, the social conditions along 
the frontier are still primitive in the 
extreme and society has found no 
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means of developing a stable and pro- 
gressive colonization policy. The lone 
homesteader struggling against raw 
nature is still the rule rather than the 
exception, while a wealthy society 
stands by indifferent to his plight. 
With a potential of 350 million acres 
of estimated agricultural land in Can- 
ada, no more than 92 million has yet 
been improved and 180 million acres 
not even occupied, is it not amazing 
that no similar organization to the 
Pellonraivus Company has seized the 
immense opportunity that such work 
offers in this country for generations 
to come? Naturally this can not be 
accomplished by private enterprise 
alone and Canadians would not wish 
the Government to do it all for them. 
The Finns have discovered sensible 
solutions through the integration of 
individual, corporate, community and 





Canada’s Most Luxurious Apartment House 


his exclusive residence, situated virtually in the heart of Montreal's 


downtown area at Cote des Neiges and Sherbrooke, will soon be 


ready for occupancy. The Croydon offers the comforts of an hotel — in 


the intimacy of home. Its ultra-modern suites, as well as many special 


services, provide warm, dignified surroundings for gracious living. 
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governmental effort along these lines. 
It does not take long to discover 
that most Finns don’t like the Rus- 
sians. Is it any wonder, for a people 
sO passionately independent and pa- 
triotic are bound to distrust the only 
country that has threatened its inde- 
pendence. But, on the other hand, the 
Finns are cool, objective and fair. 
Individualism 
For the face of Finland is turned 
definitely Westward: their culture, 
their extreme individualism, — their 
democracy and Protestantism are of 
the West and they do not hesitate to 
express themselves on the subject. 
There is probably more real freedom 
of speech in Finland today than in any 
other country East or West. On the 
other hand the Finnish Press is re- 
freshingly free of propaganda and 
diatribe. Probably 90 per cent of the 
news coverage has Western sources. 
With regard to Soviet Russia most 
of the Press and most Finns avoid 
provocative language but firmly attest 
their determination to remain free. It 
is significant that at the newsstands in 
Helsinki one can buy the London 
Times a day after publication, but 
Moscow papers are usually a week old. 
However, even this Finnish patriot- 
ism may not be enough for this small 
country if Russia harbors other de- 
signs. There are many foreign observers 
who hold that the only reason the 
Russians have not meddled with the 
Finns is that they know they could 
take the country over at any time. 
Candidly, I do not agree with this 
view. Finland would no longer be an 
easy country to take over without the 
risk of a world war. And the plain 
fact is that Moscow has not exerted 
even the pressure one might have 
expected of it if its intentions included 
a major aggression in Europe within 
the foreseeable future. It is not diffi- 
cult to see the strategic importance of 
Finland to the Russians, both from a 
defensive and an offensive point of 
view. 


No Pressure 


But the plain fact is that Moscow 
has visibly relaxed its grip on Finland 
since the war, and this in spite of the 
fact that the whole problem of repa- 
rations afforded Russia an excellent 
excuse to cripple Finland and lead to 
increasing Soviet intervention in Finn- 
ish affairs. Not only have the Rus- 
sians not made use of such pressure 
but on the contrary on two occasions 
the Finns managed to get the Soviet 
Government to relax the terms sub- 
stantially both by reducing the total 
of payments due and extending the 
term of payments from 6 years to 8, 
thus giving the Finns a real oppor- 
tunity of clearing their obligations 
successfully and finally. 

As for the specific reasons for this 
situation there may be a number, but 
certainly one is that the Finns have 
won the respect of their Soviet neigh- 
bors as a people determined and unit- 
ed in the love of Finland and inde- 
pendence—a people who are so stub- 
born that they can not be easily in- 
fluenced and who will do neither the 
bidding of Moscow nor of Washing- 
ton or London—a people who will 
mind their own business and who can 
be trusted to keep their word. 
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Fastest, Most Luxurious Transatlantic Flights 


a i 


MONTREAL-LONDON 
11, HOURS! 


SQ 
Double-Decked Szratocruisers SS 






exclusively—world’s largest, 
fastest, most luxurious airline <2 == = 
ers! Pressurized, soundproofed — 
cabins. Complimentary cockzail or apéritif, then 
a full-course dinner with selected wines! Full-line sleeper berths 
available at slight extra charge 

Fastest flying time Montreal to Prestwick (1034 hrs.), Shan- 
non (flag stop), and London. Time-saving connections at Lon- 
don with British European Airways to Paris and the Continent. 
Daily Stratocruiser Services from New York to London, too. 





—Dept. of Education, Winnipeg 
STUDIO ART: A few lucky pupils are invited to attend the school broadcast on 
art in Winnipeg and paint according to instructions from Gertrude McCance. 


EDUCATION 


~ DRAWING'S FUN VIA RADIO 


| by Margaret Ness 


B.0O.A.C. takes good care of you 
OVER THE 


ATLANTIC 
Fl Y a e e —AND 
ACROSS THE 
WORLD 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations through your travel agent or call B.O.A.C.: 











Just i agine the fun primary grades | | 99 
will *, Teciting in chorus: IS THE BE T 


vs’ boots are big, 
when boys jump 
vs’ big boots 


semen 


: oF - Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: UNiversity 6-5861 
HOW \WWOULD YOU like to draw a grades (sixth consecutive year) and PARIS ~~ Toronto—32 King St., W. Tel: EMpire 3-4323 
picture of a swarm of bees in a hat for intermediate grades (the latter pre- 4 o 
shop? Or a picture of a runaway pared in cooperation with the Depart- 
tract ments of Education in BC and Alber- 
That's what children in Grades 4 to ta); poetry appreciation; a Literature 
9 will be drawing in the West. this series called “Exploring the Book- 
year Via a radio program called “It’s | 
Fun to Draw.” It is a series of 11 
’ creative art broadcasts in its fifth con- ih 
: secut year and sponsored by the 
7 F Manitoba Department of Education 
™, in cooperation with the CBC. 
This program and one on Speech 
Training were pioneered in Manitoba. 
The |utter-—with the longest consecu- 
tive 1 (eight years) of any of the 
Manitoba programs—is now shared by 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Protes- 66 
tant schools of Quebec. These broad- 
Casts designed to help the children 
f “to ood, clear, pleasant speech.” i | 
i Prepared and presented by Gertrude | | 
Me( Supervisor of School Broad- | 
Casts Manitoba, the 10 programs ' IN ALL TH ] N( S 
incl peech and voice training exer- | | | 
cises, ‘hymes and jingles, each with | | 
- some special speech-training value. | ; 
} 








» bump! bump! bump! PLAUTIUS 
| spec '\ as they don’t know that they 
are gg “vigorous lip exercise in the | | 
repe of plosive consonant ‘b’!” t ———__—_——— 
F M. toba has 12 different school | F 
prog: 1s, some running weekly for a | } 
f coup f months; others, like “It’s | | an H - | © S E oO LC 
g Fun raw”, running from October t J 
5 to \ . These programs include a | } 
m cric French broadcasts; social | | 
i stud ‘Let's. Go A-Travelling” for , f 
Bm Grad 2 to 4 when a little girl, her | | 
Be kitte da scarecrow doll learn how | 4 \ \ { 
é othe ople live, and “Hail Mani- i j 
Be toba Grades 5 to 9 which pre- a 


® sents rmation about the Province); 


Junio susie broadeasts for primary | MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY 
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shelf”, a joint Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan program, and shared by the four 
western provinces; and 18 broadcasts 
tor Grades 4+ to 6 about the West, 
concocted by all four western provin- 
cial Departments of Education. 

All programs are prepared by spe- 
cialists in their various fields, and a 








most attractive book is printed and 
distributed to teachers wishing to have 
the detailed material, lesson plans and 
appended bibliographies. This year’s 


cover design is of geese flying, a re- 


HAND-MADE 


production of a crayon batik picture 
drawn by Joyce Peacock, Grade 7, 
Earl Oxford Junior HS in Brandon. 
The technique of crayon batik draw- 
ing is being introduced into the “It’s 
Fun to Draw” program this year. 
This art series is the brain child of 
Gertrude McCance. She was anxious 
to help Manitoba’s art teachers 
many of whom were not gifted art 
instructors and whose schools were 
out of reach of art galleries. Too many 
pupils, Miss McCance thought, were 


BY OLD-WORLD 


just slavishly copying models. 

She took her problem to her old 
friend, Eiizabeth McLeish, Supervisor 
of Art for Brandon Public Schools. 
Between them they worked out a for- 
mula that, says Jean Edmonds who has 
worked closely with them since the 
beginning, “has been stimulating chil- 
dren to turn out original art work that 
has astonished artists and educators.” 

Here is Jean Edmonds’s description 
of how the half-hour program works: 
“For the first ten minutes, the children 


ARTISANS 


Give Whitefriars Swans this Christmas, and you give Beauty. Buy them by 


the pair 


as a treasured gift for special friends. 


Genuine Whitefriars 


Swans are hand-made by English artisans, and are available at your favourite 
. ina selection of translucent colours. For shimmering 
breath-taking loveliness . . . there is no finer gift. 


gift or china shop 
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(Grades 4 to 9) listen, relaxed, to g 
playlet, a poem or a story filled with 
visual images. Then the children begin 
to draw whatever the story has gyo. 
gested to them. Meanwhile \propri 
ate music is played and some sugges. 
tions are offered—not about the sub. 
ject but about technique. 

“For example, after a story aboy 
an Indian legend, the children are told 
that by first using a layer o' yellow. 
then a layer of ,orange and verhaps 
red, they can get a true In Jian tint 
to the skin. They are also ac vised to 
make the important part of | jeir pic- 
ture big, to fill in the backgrov nd care. 
fully. 

“The classroom teacher stands by to 
admire and encourage but is irged to 
respect the individual techniques and 
pass on new ideas.” 

How do the children respond to this 
method of teaching art? Sivs Miss 
Emerson: “Most of the work looks 
more finished and of genera!!y better 
quality than the average |ay adult 
would expect and some of it is really 
remarkable in its originality ind exe. 
cution.” 


Programs in Demand 


The first two years the program was 
heard only in Manitoba over CBW in 
Winnipeg and CKX in Brandon, and 
by transcription over CFAR Flin Flon 
and CHFC Churchill. Then Saskatcb- 
ewan was added, later Alberta; and the 
Dominion Government asked that 
be made available to the NWT over 
the station at Aklavik. 

Teachers are encouraged to send 
representative samples of the ch 
dren’s work to Miss "McLeish. These 
receive comment and some are kept 
for display. One of Winnipeg's de- 
partmental stores regularly devotes : 
window to the drawings. The Masse\ 
Commission dropped in to see a radio 
session of the program—a number o! 
students are invited each week to par- 
ticipate in the broadcast right at the 
studio. Besides being a treat to them 
they help Miss McCance judg 
timing of her instructions as_ she 
watches them drawing. 





Crayon Originals 


ravon 


I saw a number of these crav 
pictures, from Grade 1 Barry Kiziak 
of Lac du Bonnet whose hockey game 
was the local rink and a row of stock- 
ing-caps-in-air figures behind a fence 
to Grade 7 Karen Morrison of Wit- 
nipeg whose Indian legend was a fas 
cinating bright orange sun with a ree 
fire on a purple-blue foreground o 
which were superimposed dancin: 
blue figures with headdress. I hey ce 
tainly are original and a new ceparture 
from the old stodgy flowers and fru 

Manitoba’s educational gram 
are only part of the overall coveragt 
The other provinces have p ograms 
too, and all are presented on a par 





4 








nership basis with the Cl The 
provinces are responsible q 
ning the broadcasts and for payin 
the writers and artists; CBC »rovids 
production, technical, netw rk 
studio facilities. 

The majority of the 1,20) bros 
casts that will be heard this year ° 
more than a third of the s.1ools " 


nr 


English-speaking Canada wil 0¢ | 
vincial. But CBC will also ! oad 
its regular Friday programs 
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—Vancouver Province 


CHARLES COMFORT adds finishing touches to figure of Emily Carr in mural. 


SIXTY FEET OF PROGRESS 


| Duval 


YAN art has been substan 
ched in Vancouver during 
three months. During the 
foronto artist Charles Com- 
een engaged in executing a 
e mural decoration for the 
Dominion Bank Building at 
of Pender and Granville. 
tt high mural, with the his- 
Columbia tor its 


Irporates pel sonalities and 


British 


presenting a cross-section of 
ce’s achievement in explora- 
stry and culture. Opening 
ically with the early Spanish 
venturers, the immense frieze 
pictorial story into modern 
a life-size portrayal of the 
Victoria artist, Emily Cart 
e completion of the large 
icouver May now boast one 
important 
minion Bank decora 
Scottish - born 
nation’s top 


tion's few wall 
The C 
establishes 
omfort as the 
st. His important panels for 
to Stock Exchange floor and 
lesigns for Montreal’s Ca 
Station had 
1 in a leading position in 


tional already 
though neglected, field of 
il art 

! be hard to find a more re 
e figure of Canadian art 
ir-old Charles F. Comtort 
t-spoken, scholarly artist 
»~VHoOod years in the Middle 
adult 
inada, and has carried out 
is and portrayed virtualls 
! the nation. Comfort’s posi- 


sued his career in 


fo 
Olessor of 


Fine Art at the 


University of loronto has not slack 


ened his own creative activities. His 
crisp. carefully organized stvle of near- 
as natively Canadian in 


rhythmic 


realism seems 


form and character as the 


totem poles or a habitant bateaux 
song 

More literal in conception than the 
artist's Stock Exchange murals, the 


Vancouver decoration is a happy 


creative aesthet 


meeting ol ic design 
and factual pictorial reporting Realis 
tic enough to be comprehended by any 
student, its color, pattern and design 
are marked by the art-scholarship ot 
Comfort’s varied and long career. The 
draughtsmanship revealed in the in 
dividual portraits which feature th? 
composition shows the insight and an- 
alysis Which have established Comfort 


painter in 
Canada. 


as the best portrait 
watercolor medium 1n 
Vancouver's Dominion Bank mui il 


> intelligent 





is a tribute to those with tn 
foresight to commission it. All too 
irely have business or governmental 


institutions exhibited the wise Imagina 


errves t harn . santwus 4 
tion to ANarhess le ered Ive 


t hp locir 
Canadian artists to the Gesila 








1 1 1 1 ! 
of making their buildings places \ 


citizens might find some reminders ¢ 


their national fortune and 
Structure iTe 
bleak me 
| 


} 1] ' 
the spiritual blindness ol 


foo often, our major 
composed of blank walls 


moes ol 


leaders who think not in terms of tra 
ditions and the future generauions, 
irns alone. By 


in terms of the davs return 


nation lingers 


hobbling, the 
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1 lo . vay 
a delaved adolescence 


such 
In its Major a 
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titudes despite an ibundant supply o 
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THEATRE 


REWARD FOR HARD WORKERS 


AT LITTLE THEATRE “do's” have 


noticed Canadians wearing a 


Who is eligible? You may win an 
Award if vou “have made, or are 
now making, a valuable contribution” 
to Canadian theatre. Who gives this 
Drama Award? It began 17 years 
titre. Thev are Canadian Drama ago when Major L. Bullock-Webster 
trd winners of Victoria inaugurated the CDA, in 


Vou eve 
neat little maple leat pin, lettered 
CDA? Take a good look at them. They 


he backbone ot Canadian amateu! 





Ss 


fig 


Vivella’ GARMENT: 


ARE SOLD AT ALL 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., DEPT. 27, 


iF if “SHRIN RSos vc 


cooperation with the BC Drama As- 
sociation of which he was President. 

It still functions from Victoria, un- 
der a Governing Committee of which 
Sir Robert Holland is the Honorary 
Chairman—a position he has held for 
he-forgets-how-many years, with only 
one break during his war service in 
India. 

But back to the origin of the CDA. 
Fifteen years ago the Canadian ama- 
teur theatre was in its “growing 


f 
ta 





THROUGH THE YEARS ‘VIYELLA’ SPORT SHIRTS, 
ROBES AND HOUSECOATS RETAIN THEIR 
COLORFUL BRILLIANCE AND WASH SO BEAUTIFULLY. 


ica W Ee. REPLACE 


\ND ‘Vivella’ BY THE yaRD 


ADING STORES 


266 KING ST. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


pains” stage and Bullock-Webster fq) 
it might get a boost by some publi 
recognition to the ; 
men and women 


who had steadied I 
it over the diffi- es 
cult years. He oy 


made contact 
with other drama 
institutions from 
coast-to-coast. The 
outcome was the 
setting up of a 
Governing Com- 
mittee of influ- 
ential people. 
The first awards—21 in vumber 
went to such well-known nan vs as the 
late Martha Allan of Mon ‘eal, the 
late Col. H. C. Osborne o! Ottawa 
D. Park Jamieson of Sarnia, Chairman 
of the Dominion Drama Festival: F 
G. Sterndale-Bennett and Mona Cox- 
well of Toronto; Lady Tupper and 
Mrs. C. P. Walker of Winn 
fessor R. E. D. Cattley of Fredericton 
The first flurry over, the Committee 
has not been so generous with Awards: 





—Corlyle 
SIR ROBER™ HOLLAND 


has been even less so since a question- 
naire went out in 1947 to all the 
CDA’s and a majority felt the Awards 
had, up to that date, been too libera 
They suggested that nine should be 4 
maximum; two, a minimum. Actual 

in 1945 only one had been confterr 

but 18 had been given in 194¢ 

[The Govern- 


ing Committee is Ki 

composed of 11 : fi 4 
members, f un c- D LAA 
tions under the LAT q) 
distinguished pa- 
tronage of the 
Governor - Gen- 
eral of Canada and of the province 
Lieutenant-Governors: and is assiste 
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E39 


Se 


by advice—bvy an additior con 
mittee of 21 and bv the CDA-awar¢ 
winners. 

Nominations are accepted ever 
September and then the ¢ 
does a long sifting job unti 








ners are announced, usually sometime 
in the winter. Award winners ure pre- 
sented with a scroll and a gold maple 
leaf emblem (see cut). 


CALLBOARD 


Oct. 1: “Rowboat Follies” by Nort! 
Vancouver Community Players 
Oct. 3: “Duet for Two H 5 


York Plavers, Toronto. 

Oct. 9: “Murder in the Cathe 
Everyman Theatre, Vancot 

Oct. 11: “The Voice of the urtle 
by London Little Theatre 

Oct. 22: “The Mad Woman Chail- 
lot” by Vancouver Little | tr 

Oct. 22: “Mr. Pim Passes By s 
coe Little Theatre, Ont. 

Oct. 23: “The Late George A 
Ottawa Little Theatre 


@ The Plavers’ Guild of H 
Ont., has bought an 18-roor 
Three rooms are big enoug 
hearsals; one will seat about 
will be used for studio show 
rooms will be used for ofh 
tumes, props and for ent 
Grand opening is expected 
November. The Guild’s 1951 
scription list is over the 2.00 
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Leading New Books 





NORTH POLE 
BOARDING HOUSE 


As told by Elsie Gillis to Eugenie 






Myles. A young wife accom- 
panies her meteorologist husband 
to Arctic Bay. $3.95. 








SO MUCH 
TO RECORD 


By Will R. Bird. A stirring novel 
of a ship-building community in 
Nova Scotia, by a master story 
$3.50. 


teller 





THE ROMANCE OF 
THE CANADIAN 
CANOE 
Murray Gibbon. ‘The 
Canadian history. A 
ul gift book with over 60 
$5.00. 
1t Your Bookseller's 
'lE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


By John 
Can In 


Neal 


lustrations, 
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BURNS WITHOUT IDOLATRY 


by R. A. Farquharson 


ROBERT BURNS — edited by John McVie — 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.50 


BURNS still remains Scotland’s great- 
est son but as the years pass by, his 
followers are perhaps more selective 
in their reading. This new edition 
contains only some of the poems, 
songs and epistles of the great bard. 
Furthermore there is a welcome con- 
cession to readers who do not under- 
stand broad Doric. John McVie, an 
Ayrshire man himself, has provided a 
glossary of the language of Burns on 
the page with the verse. 

This new edition of Burns comes 
out simultaneously with a new life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson by J. C 
Furnas. Burns and Stevenson stand 
out as the great Scottish writers of 
all time. Stevenson was an admirer of 
Burns but when he pointed out in a 
study of the poet that the man who 
wrote “Had we never loved sae blind- 
ly,” made a cult of wenching, Cale- 
donia was so stern and wild about it 
that a move to erect a monument to 
Stevenson in Edinburgh was blocked. 

Scotland, Furnas reports, still holds 
the essay on Burns against Stevenson. 
The Victorian age tried to forget that 
the immortal lines: “O wad som Pow’r 
the giftie gie us to see oursels as others 
see us!” are entitled “To a Louse.” 

Stevenson drew up a kind of chron- 
ological table of Burns’s various loves 
and lusts and in his essay reported: 
“He sank more and more toward the 
professional Don Juan plumes 
himself on the scandal at the birth of 
his first bastard.” 

Towards the end of Stevenson’s 
essay comes superlative praise for the 
poet’s genius but few in Scotland 
bothered to read that tar and the keen 
Scottish admirer of Burns still remains 
hostile to the genius of Stevenson. It 
did not matter that in a later preface 
Stevenson wrote: 

“If Burns, on the facts dealt with in 
this study, is to be called a bad man, 
I question very much whether .. . I 
.,. have ever encountered what would 


be called a good one.” 





FROM “ROBERT BURNS 





—Mackay 


“EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND” 


The volume is beautifully illustrated 
with line drawings by Mackay which 
catch the feeling Burns has left on so 
many generations of his admirers. 


WISDOM WITHIN 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


THE PAVILION—by Stark Young—Saunders— 
$3.25 , 
THIS is an autobiography whose 
events, and the relationships which 
they signify, owe their interest to the 
effect which they produced upon the 
development of a very delicate, subtle 
and aristocratic mind. It scarcely goes 
beyond the undergraduate years, but 
it covers the true formative period. 
The scenes are laid in the homes of 
various families all linked in a great 
clan of Southern gentry more or less 
ruined by the Civil War and the rise 
of industrialism—the gentry of the 

same author’s “So Red the Rose.” 

It is full of wisdom, the quality that 
grows within the mind as against the 
knowledge that is acquired from with- 
out. If 1 may pick one facet of this 
wisdom I think that at a moment when 
classical education is trembling in the 
balance perhaps chapter 13 may be 
the most important. It tells how Young 
learned Latin under a_ Virginian 
“whose belief in this classic culture 
was inherited and profound and there- 
fore contagious”. 

Where shall such teachers be found 
now, even if Latin is to be taught at 
all? And if the reader share the popu- 
lar fancy that Virgil and Catullus and 
Theocritus can be read in translation, 
let this same chapter undeceive him. 


THE SUMMING-UP 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF DUNCAN CAMP 
BELL SCOTT—with memoir by E. K. Brown— 
Ryerson—$3_50 

IT IS NOT necessary at this date to 

spend much space in arguing that 

Duncan Campbell Scott is of all Cana- 

dian poets to date the most assured 

of permanence. That revision of past 
estimates was long overdue, but by 

1945 it was pretty well established 

When critical taste shifted back to a 

demand that poetry must possess In- 

tellectual content Scott’s position 
was assured 
This volume contains all that the 


ordinary reader needs for a_ full 
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Canadian Humour | 





THE ROVING I 
By Eric Patrick Nicol. Winner 


of the Leacock Medal for 
Humour. One chapter of this 


book is included in Untermeyer’s 
Best Humour of 1950-1951 
$2.25. 


Illus 
trated 











SENSE 
AND NONSENSE 
By Eric Patrick Nicol. A fourth 


printing of this immensely popu 
lar earlier book of humorous 


writing is now available. Ilus- 
trated. $2.25 
a 
« 


at 
ae 
— 


¢ Weel 


Suite Pal pes?§l ‘ 


Awe 





ylart’ * 
THE 
BORED MEETING 


By Harry Symons Inimitgble 
stories of rush hour streetcars 
false teeth, and much more, by a 
former winner of the Leacock 
Medal for Humour. Illustrated 
$2.50. ' 


1 Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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“Land Below the Wind” 








Wversit 


“Three Came Home” 


| WHITE MAN 
RETURNS” 
by Agnes Newton Keith 
84-50 


HIGH 
BRIGHT 
BUGGY 


WHEELS 


by Luella Creighton 


LIMITED 


533.00 








acquaintance with the verse of this 
fine and percipient mind. But it is 
unimaginable good fortune that in 
1930 Pelham Edgar made Scott ac- 
quainted with the youthful student ot 
literature who was then fast becoming 
Canada’s most influential critic, and 
who never thereafter ceased until 
Scott's death to maintain close con- 
tact and correspondence. 

No one could have done more per- 
fect justice to both Scott’s art and his 
personality than is done in this Mem- 
oir, the last piece of work from 
Brown’s pen, and the most completely 
a labor of love. With the chapter on 
Scott in Brown’s “Canadian Poetry” 
this gives us most of what needs to 
be said about one of our literature’s 
topmost figures. 


CASE HISTORY 


by Melwyn Breen 


MR. SMITH—by Louis Bromfield Musson 
$3.00 


MR. BROMFIELD has turned from 
novels of the exotic and the sophisti- 
cated to what is undoubtedly meant 
to be an indictment of middle-class 
morals and manners. Having seized 
the mantle of épater le bourgoisie from 
Sinclair Lewis—whose Babbitt he has 
studied and, incidently, misinterpreted 

he launches on a flatulent account 
(in the first person) of an American 
Army officer putting his pre-war house 
in order before he deliberately gets 
himself killed. 

The book is planned along manu- 
script-found-in-a-bottle lines: ~Brom- 
field introduces the memoir and then 
presents it as it was presented to him. 
The “Mr. Smith” of the book writes 
of the spiritual emptiness of middle- 
class materialism and respectability, 
about the dullness and. staleness of 
his marriage, his children, his “archi- 
tect-designed” house; of a sordid love 
affair, of the country club and of all 
the things that Sinclair Lewis used to 
make a novel that meant something. 

Mr. Bromfield’s Mr. Smith's story 
is written in a style on a level with 
the personal case histories in Havelock 
Ellis. It also has roughly the same 
content but without the case-histories’ 
purpose. Altogether a highly artificial 
book from a writer who once turned 
out extremely readable fiction. 


—lotta Jacob 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
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FROM ‘'DANCES OF SPAIN 


PRETTY STEEP 
by J. L. Charlesworth 


WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS~—by Vance 
Randolph—Oxford—$5.25 


LIFE in the Ozark Hills of Arkans 
and Missouri is hard. Some of 
farms are so stony that two men ar 
needed to plant corn. One pries th 
rocks apart with a crowbar and 1 
other shoots in the seed with a syringe 

Then too, the region is infested with 
tearful monsters, such as the gowrow 
the high-behind, the giasticutus 
the jimplicute. These are all danger 
ous to human beings, but others 
the fauna, such as the razorback hogs 
have developed peculiarities of the 
own that are amusing, but harmless 
The hogs in some sections always feed 
in pairs, one hog scotching the other 
on the side of the hill so that he ca 
root without rolling over. 

Mr. Randolph has collected in this 
volume a well-arranged selection of 
the produce of the most. attractive 
species of fauna, the tellers of tales 
as steep as their native hills. Some o! 
these may be found in folk-lore 
other lands, but some seem to be 4 
true growth of the Ozarks. Reading 
them, one can credit without too much 
difficulty the story of the Ozarker whi 
lay dying in California, but was mir 
aculously restored to health by breatt- 
ing the air from an automobile inne! 
tube that had been inflated in fis home 
town in Arkansas. 


WORDS & MUSIC 


by John tL. Watson 


DANCES OF ITALY — by Bianca ont 
Clarke, Irwin—$0.75 


DANCES OF SPAIN — by Lucile Armstrong 
Clarke, Irwin —$0.75 


PHESE are Volumes 14 and 16 10 
the series of handbooks of  ationa 
dances published under the iuspices 
of the Royal Academy of | ancing 
Each book deals in an interes! ing and 
informative way with the fols-dances 
of the country in question, their back- 
ground, history, meaning an signin 
eance. 

There are detailed instruchons ! 
performing some of the bette: know? 
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—G. Douglas Halliday 


FROM ‘DANCES OF ITALY’ 


structions set forth with a 
d precision that would do 





credit to Arthur Murray himself. The 
descriptions of movements and figures 
e keved to musical scores. 


| as interesting as the subject- 
t the physical make-up of 
these little handbooks. They are 
pleasing bound, most attractively 
laid out and printed and provided with 
ray and colorful illustrations. The 








vid little water-colors by G. Douglas 
in the Italian volume are es- 
peciail\ vood. 


WRITERS AND WRITING 
JUST THINKING 


SEEMS ODD with Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Dinners and other recogni- 
tion of the man who is probably Can- 
ada’s greatest literary figure to date 
that so few young writers have known 
the comfort of his book “How to 
Write”. On its fifth printing, a few 
years avo, Stanley Walker said in New 
York Herald-Tribune: “most prac- 
tical. sensible, readable work of its 
sort.” | cacock’s theme: “Writing is 







ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
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BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 











DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


_T niversity of Saskatchewan, 
Sask invites applications for 
the lion of associate professor 
rp ssor of Music, appointment 
effect July 1, 1952; salary, ex- 


f cast of living bonus, 
or higher in accordance 
and qualifications. Appli- 
ith names of four academic 
Ss should be sent to Dean 
ddy, College of Arts and 

















Author Scott Young’s son is mak- 
ing a satisfactory recovery from polio. 


“Oh, that Lillian would write a 
book!” 

Said again, September 15, when 
Lillian Foster, Reporter, celebrated 35 
years on Toronto Telegram. Seven 
hundred cheering representatives from 
Government, City, Business, Press 
gave surprise splurge for newspaper- 
woman at Royal York Hotel. 

Lillian wants to write a book on 
Money: Dead money—thousands of 
women live on inherited money: with 
chapter on Chance Money -people 
who live on money gambled. 


Barbara Byam of McGraw-Hill is 
President of Book Promotion and Edi- 
torial Club. First speaker of second 
season Marjorie Wilkins Campbell, 
author of “The Soil Is Not Enough” 
and “The Saskatchewan”, winner this 
vear’s Governor-General’s Award. 


Hearts in the writing world have 
been saddened by the death of Frank- 
lin F. Appleton retired head of Col- 
lins Publishing House. During his long 
illness he kept in touch with his many 
friends. His Christmas season recep- 
tions will long be remembered for 
their bookish, genial atmosphere. 


Clare Shipman, many years crip- 
pled with arthritis, died in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. A native of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Clare started her 
newspaper career on the Toronto 
News; later moving to St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. In Canada and 
the United States she won recognition 
as an outstanding poet but for some 
time her output of writing was cur- 
tailed by illness. 


Sir John Wilson, Keeper of the 
King’s Stamp Collection, has brought 
an exhibition to Toronto for first 
Philatelists’ International Show ever 
held in the British Empire. 

Sir John is flying back to England 
to complete his book on the famous 
collection that came down to King 
George from his father. Unique of 
its kind, the book will probably be the 
most expensive book item of the year 
to purchase 

Sir John’s estate in Scotland, which 
was turned over to the Government 
during the war, overlooks Loch Lo- 
mond. Incidentally, or maybe because 
of his knowledge of stamps, Sir John 
has an amazing grasp of Canada’s 
history and geography. 


B. K. Sandwell, Editor-emeritus 
of SATURDAY NIGHT, has been appoint- 
ed Editorial Director of “International 
Journal,” the quarterly of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 
The announcement was made by Mal- 
colm W. Wallace, Honorary  Presi- 
dent. in the absence of Nik Cavell, 
who has resigned National Chair- 
man to look after Canada’s commit- 
ments under the Colombo Plan for 
the Economic Development of South 
and Southeast Asia. 

“International Journal” was found- 
ed six years ago and is the only Cana- 
dian public ition speci alizing in foreign 
affairs. It has the largest circ ulation 
of any Canadian quarterly. 





DIAN - CLASSIC +.B 


Winner of the Governor-General’s 
Annual Literary 
AWARD 
for the best Juvenile 
published in 1950 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
An Illustrated History of Canada for young Canadians 


by Donalda Dickie 
with 250 drawings by Lloyd Scott 
Price $3.00 
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MATCHED PAIR 


Diamonds in a Royal setting eae 
designed to commemorate the Royal 
Visit to Canada of Their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Elizabeth and \ 
The Duke of Edinburgh. Fashioned in 
Birks Diamond Salon, these rings 
feature as their decorative motif Princess 
Klizabeth’s coat-of-arms. Available in 
18kt. white gold, or in combination 


l tke. vellow and 18kt. white cold. 
Sketch enlarged to show details of design. 


Balmoral \Mlatched Pair: 
Engagement Ring 200.00 Wedding Ring 75.00 


Other Balmoral Pairs available, 225.00 and 325.00 


Sterling silver presentation case 
and insurance certificate included 


with these rings at no extra cost. 
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BUSINESS: PERPETUAL YIELD POLICY 





GIVE AND TAKE IN THE FORESTS 


by Rielle Thomson 


PW \HE FORESTS have, fortunately 
and at long last, become news. 
This awakening of interest in the 

forest is good news to those in the 
forest industries, even though the 
operators are sometimes damned. For 
those who, like myself, depend on the 
pulp-and-paper woodlands for their 
bread and butter, these outpourings 
of divergent and sometimes biased 
views do reflect a welcome and more 
proportionate interest in a resource 
whence flows a quarter of all the pri- 
mary production of Canada and which 
generates, directly and indirectly, one 
of every five dollars in the income of 
everyone in Canada. 

There is one unsatisfactory feature 
of all this display of interest. Con- 
fusion exists. Informed opinion ranges 
from one extreme to another: from the 
laissez-faire woodsmen who claim that 
the forests are not endangered, to a 
more articulate and minute group who 
allege that we have not a moment to 
lose if we would preserve them. 

Some of the apostles of gloom say 
that the largest lessees of the wood- 
lands, the pulp and paper mills, are 
mining the forests; that they are forc- 
ing the little forest operator out of 
business; that they care naught for 
reforestation; and that they have no 
intention of operating on a perpetual 
yield basis. 


Sound Situation 

What are the facts? Nobody knows 
the facts regarding every pulpwood 
operation in Canada. But enough is 
known to state categorically that the 
overall situation obtaining on the pulp 
and paper limits Is sound. 

The wood harvested by all the pulp 
and paper mills in Canada in the 1950- 
1951 year was at the highest level on 
record. But the cut represented only 
an eighth of a cord per acre Over the 
140,000 square miles of forest under 
lease to the industry. All scientific 
measurements to date indicate clearly 
that the average annual regrowth far 
exceeds this figure. In short, these 
woodlands as a whole have not been 
overcut, nor is the present cut im- 
pairing their total wood resources. 
They can deliver their present harvest 
in perpetuity, provided fire and insect 
losses do not get too great. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
every company is operating on a per- 
petual-yield basis. The exact situation 
regarding the wood supply of each of 
the 130 pulp and paper companies in 
Canada is known to no single indi- 
vidual. But many of the larger opera- 
tors have reiterated that their limits 
are being operated on a perpetual 


vield basis 
If this be so, why all the fuss about 


the forests? The fact is that all is not 


RIELLE THOMSON is Manager of 
the Information Committee of — the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 


Photo by Ont. Dep't. of Lands & Forests 


well in the woodlands and that forest- 
management methods can be improv- 
ed. 

Improved forest management can- 
not come quickly. Forests grow slow- 
ly. And we in Canada have not yet 
acquired sufficient scientific knowledge 
and experience to determine with cer- 
tainty the most effective means of 
growing and regrowing our forests. 
Experience in Europe is of small value. 
In Canada the species, soils, and other 
conditions differ from those abroad. 
Moreover, methods which are effec- 
tive in one locality here may prove 
unsuited to a forest over the next 
hillside. And finally, economics, as 
ever, plays its part in forest manage- 
ment; this explains why the pulp-and- 
paper industry has now placed the 
emphasis of its operations on the main- 
tenance of its raw material supply. 


What Action? 


What then have the operators been 
doing to better the forest situation? 
They have taken various steps each in 
accord with his own needs. Abitibi, 
for example, operates a mill using 
more than 20 species including the 
branches and the bark in the pulping 
process and has thus made its forests 
more productive. Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper at Hawkesbury is con- 
verting its mill to the use of many 
varieties of hardwoods and has bought 
tree farms with an initial area of 
3,000 acres where work goes on the 
year round and where forest workers 
live with their families in permanent 
houses. These farms provide wood for 
the mill and also provide knowledge 
to farmers in the area to help them 
grow more wood. 

On Manitoulin Island, Ontario Pa- 
per has purchased extensive freehold 
limits where it is not merely growing 
trees in perpetuity, but is also initiat- 
ing a long-term program designed to 
reconvert these forests to those species 
best suited to its operations. In the 
meantime, species unsuited for use as 
pulpwood are being sawn into lumber 
or sold as posts, poles and bolts. This 
is integrated logging in the fullest 
sense; a trend which is accelerating. 

The integration of logging opera- 
tions provides problems. Large logs, 
naturally, are of more value than pulp- 
wood—but only if they can be deliver- 
ed economically to a sawmill. 

Actually, ot course, almost all the 
pu!lpwood used in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper could never make any- 
thing but scrap or very low grade 
lumber. Also more wood would thus 
be wasted; for perhaps 90 per cent of 
the billets turned into pulp have a 
diameter of only six or seven inches 
In passing, it should be mentioned that 
a cord of spruce or balsam converted 
into pulp and paper creates more than 
$100 of new wealth for Canada, 
whereas the same cord might only 
produce some $35 worth of second 
rate lumber. 
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ing in places where farm croys cannot 
be grown. This year, old Mother No. 
ture produced a billion new seedlings 
on pulp and paper limits. Man could 
never replant artificially \ such B ; 
lavish hand. In the northe woods , 
if*yvou keep the cows off th Dastures 
you cannot stop the conifers fron 
growing. 

While there is a satisfactory re 
growth recurring in most ulp-and. 
paper woodlands, the mills are takin 





many steps to augment their evrowth 
Some are planting trees from. their 
nurseries in areas where, through fires 
or other special reasons, reproductio; 












has been inadequate. One company’s 
nursery has 6 million young trees, | 
Individual companies are conduct 
ing silvicultural studies aimed at th 
Improvement of their stands. They 
cover a wide range of woods prob 
lems: the effect of thinning of the fo; 
the effect of mechanization 0 
woods operations; the annual rate o! 
regrowth of woodlands: and numerous 
other practical problems directly and 
indirectly affecting their operations 
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Forest Lab. 






One company has set aside a 40 
square-mile forest as a laborator 
Where, in conjunction wit! 
and provincial authorities, are con 
ducted long-term experiments to de 
termine the cutting methods that wi 
best combat insect infestation. Other 
companies are cooperating 
Government in seeding, plan 
growth. The results of these 
dred activities are being increasing! 
reflected in woods operations ; 

The quantity of wood cu! in a 
area Is scientifically controlled by con 
pany foresters. And the industry oper 
ates on the basis of rotation o! the cu! 
though the use of Partial cuts wit 
more rapid rotation has be 
duced and ts expected to inc: case 1 
total quantity of wood harvesied 
complete cutting cycle. 

Continuous improvements e be 
introduced into harvesting « 
and are aiding better forest 
ment. Improved dams have 
aided in driving operations in 
spring, but have helped maint.n wale 
levels and thereby promoted grow! 
The building of better forest roads an 
bridges, not only improves tr. iispor! 
tion facilities, but provides beiter ph 
tection against fire and permits ™% 
cutting of mature and insect-intect 
Fire, insects, and discuse 
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cidentally, consume more wood than 
all the pulp and paper mills in the 
land. 

Better methods of forest manage- 
ment have come from research and 
study. These include the construction 
of permanent depots or wood centres, 
and a better rotation of the cut. 
Mechanization has brought about a 
better utilization of the forest and. in 
some types of forest, better reproduc- 
tion. 

In addition to improvements in 
forest management, the industry is 
making a more economic use of its 
wood resources. More pulp and paper 
is produced from a cord of wood to- 
day than there was even five years 
ago. Better means have been develop- 
ed for using bark as fuel and more 
commercial products like alcohol, 
building tile, tanning liquor, road 
binders, turpentine, and yeast are be- 
ing made from what formerly were 
waste materials in the pulping process. 

By using more species, most of the 
companies have also increased the pro- 
ductivity of the woodlands. The use of 
poplar is increasing, and recently for 
the first time it has begun to make its 
Way into the manufacture of 
print. 

Finally in some regions, mills have 


news- 


succeeded in making virtually a com- 
plete use of all species. Pulpwood goes 
to the pulp mill tor manufacture into 
paper, paper-board, 

and hardboard, other trees are con- 
verted into plywood, and sawlogs are 
turned into lumber. All these and 
many other improved methods help to 
maintain the pulp and paper wood- 


prod- 


building board, 


lands and to increase their 


uctivity. 


Financial Help 


In the field of fundamental forest 
research, the industry provides most 
of the financial support for the opera- 
tions of the Pulp and Paper Research 
Canada, better 


Institute of where 


forest management is under constant 
scientific study. Operating also under 
the aegis ot the industry is the Wood- 
lands Section of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper scientific 


body of 900 members engaged in the 


Association, a 


development and application of newer 


knowledge in woods management and 


operations. 
Aside altogether from motives inspir- 
ed by the national interest, forest facts 





NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION: From growth in the forests, the jobs in the mills. 


and intelligent self-interest have forced 
the industry to assure its supply of 
pulpwood in the years to come. No 
longer are there vast unoccupied 
forests within economic distance of 
the mills. And no operator can pick up 
a $60 million plant and move it to 
another forest. As a generality, it can 
be said that in the matter of timber- 
lands the mills must make do with 
what they have. This accounts for the 
fact that the industry has unanimously 
adopted and publicly declared a 
Forest Policy of perpetual yield de- 
signed not only to maintain, but to 
increase the productivity of the forests. 

There is an important human factor 
affecting the management of the pulp 
and paper forests. No woods manager 
in his right senses would permit his 
limits to be depleted and his mill to 
become short of wood. The aim of 
every woodsman is to make his limits 
more productive than when he took 
them over. That is why expert forest- 
ers are employed by the mills. 


‘Cut-and-Get-Out"’ 


It is not here suggested that each 
and every pulp and paper woods oper- 
ation is nearing perfection and con- 
ducted on a highly silvicultural basis. 
Far from it. What is suggested is that 
the cut-and-get-out' methods of the 
old-time lumbermen no longer obtain, 
that the mills have made great strides 
in forest management and that gen- 
erally they have an assured harvest 
In perpetuity; that all economic forces 
daving on them demand the perpetua- 
tion of the forests for future use; and 
that anv management which does not 


creariy 


see that its future bread will 
be buttered only by the proper man- 
agement of its woodlands is not only 
blind. but deaf and indeed dumb. And 
a characteristic of a 


industry. Every 


dumbness is not 
highly competitive 
rill knows that it will need at least as 
big a tree crop in 1962 as it needs 
today. Every mill knows that it must 
lepend chiefly on its own woodlands 
They have taken 
steps to meet the situation. 
is doing in torest man- 


the pulp and paper industry 


io grow that harvest. 


In what it 
agement, 
mav be accused of secking selfish ends. 
But its selfish objectives happen to 
coincide with a basic national need, 
namely, a greater annual forest growth 
and a greater annual harvest for the 


Tuture. 


v Blouin, NFS 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 


MORE WORK, NO MORE PAY! 


by P. M Richards 


sPART ‘rom Communism, inflation 
it issue of our time, and in 
, way if is even more pressing than 
Commun sm; We may or may not have 
; fighting war with Communism, but 


1S the gl 


we have » fighting war with inflation 
right no 
“We arc losing that war so far, and 


if we keep On as we are going we are 
pound te lose it finally, because we— 
and the peoples of the other countries 
we work ind trade with—are not will- 
ing to adopt or even to recognize the 
only course that seems to hold any real 
promise providing effective counter- 


action 
[hat course is to increase our goods 
supply a largely as possible without 


increasing Our money supply; to do 
more work for no more pay. Obvious- 

a highly unpopular, self-sacrificial 
idea 

The common argument that infla- 
tion is produced by too many dollars 
chasing too few goods and can be 
cured by increasing production breaks 
down because such an increase in pro- 
duction ordinarily creates its own ad- 
ditional purchasing power, and even 
in excess amount of it if extra-wage 
wertime has been used. Since this is 
sually the case, production increases 
commonly have the effect of aggravat- 
ng rather than decreasing the inflation 


pressure 


Happy Reversal 


n contrast, only a decrease in 
lation pressure could result from 
producing more goods (by working 
harder or longer) without additional 
payment for the extra work. Then 
more goods would be competing for 
4 not-increased supply of dollars. The 
esult would be a decline of prices, 
or the retention of the existing price 
evel, or at the least, a failure of prices 
to advance as much as they would 


have otherwise. Thus the worker 
would be compensated indirectly, and 
ill consumers would benefit with him. 
This, ir identally, would be a happy 
reversal of the present experience, 
when « y wage gain won by a group 


workers is at the expense of the 
consuming public. 

B Of course employers would have to 

crifice profits on the additional pro- 

duction. perhaps by price reductions 


t through taxation. No one should 
Ne permitted to profit directly from it. 
\cept Consumers as such. 

Admittedly a great deal of our in- 
Hlation pressure comes from beyond 


Sur own borders, in the inflated prices 


we have to pay for our imports, now 
80 lar However, it might not be 
 Mposs: 2 to persuade the United 
Mates sod Britain and the other na- 
‘ions \. deal with, who are harassed 
OV inflicon as much or more than we 


/ re, to “ike similar action. But even 
withou: it, our own action would 
‘sen thie strain domestically. 

At picsent we are preparing to fight 
| 4 large scale war if we have to, and 
pat the sme time we are trying to hold 
on to our recent  social-welfare 


4ins and even to extend them sub- 





stantially. All the evidence suggests 
that it just can’t be done. We ought to 
surrender or postpone some of those 
gains temporarily in the interests of 
maintaining a basically-sound position. 
And obviously it would be better to 
do so voluntarily while our position is 
still reasonably strong than to mess up 
our defence program and everything 
else in an inflationary crack-up. . 


CONTRACTION 


PRODUCERS of durable goods such 
as washing machines, refrigerators and 
ranges are drastically curtailing theit 
last-quarter manufacturing schedules, 
in some cases to as much as 70 to 80 
per cent below the first quarter of the 
vear. They blame the Government's 
anti-inflationary credit restrictions and 
the severe steel shortage, and also the 
“dumping” of excess U.S. stocks of 
those goods on the Canadian market. 

W. F. Holding, President of Gen- 
eral Steel Wares Ltd., in a recent 
speech in London, Ont., called atten- 
tion to the extraordinary increases in 
importations of U.S. refrigerators. In 
the first half of 1950, he said, a total! 
of 406 refrigerators. valued at $56,- 
000, Were imported from the U.S. into 
Canada. In the first half of this year. 
no less than 76,000. refrigerators. 
valued at $12,250,000 entered this 
country. Last year the United States 
produced a total of 6,200,000 refrige- 
rators; five per cent of that figure. 
about 300,000 refrigerators, would 
represent the entire Canadian market 
for one vear. Holding said that U.S. 
refrigerator manufacturers had de- 
veloped a production surplus and that 
Canada was a convenient and acces- 
sible outlet. By putting new names on 
their products and making — slight 
changes, these U.S. manufacturers 
were selling their surplus in Canada 
at lower prices than these goods were 
sold in the U.S 
Criticism 
LABOR unions whose members are 
out of jobs because of production cuts 
will join business managements in 
attacking the Government’s credit re- 
striction policy with the reopening of 
Parliament. The proposal to move 
temporarily displaced labor in Wind- 
sor across the border to Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo will be widely 
criticized. Canada greatly needs more 
population, more manpower, and to 
provide it immigrants are now being 
admitted in quantities; urgent national 
requirements like more housing con- 
struction are held up because, in part, 
of the lack of manpower, yet it is 
suggested that no Canadian use can 
be found for these out-of-works in 
Windsor! 

Mr. W. F. Holding, in the speech 
referred to above, after protesting USS. 
dumping in Canada also complained 
about this country’s persistence in ex- 
porting so much of its raw material 
production in primary forms. “No 
country can do what we are doing,” 
he said. “We are digging Canada into 
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be SURE and ACCURATE with...( TELETYPE 


aw 


When minutes count and aceuracy is imperative, 
BELL TELETYPE meets the deadline. Orders — 


and received as fast as they are typed. Each machine 
will type up to seven copies. The message can be 
checked and corrected immediately if necessary. 


BELL TELETYPE Is the quickest. most eflicient w ay to 
keep two or more units of a business in close 
communication. [ts privacy. dependability and value are 
proved daily by manufacturers, financial houses. retail 
and wholesale outlets, publie utilities, publishers. 
transportation systems and many other businesses, 


laree and small. 


Call or write our nearest Business Office for 
information on how BELL TELETYPE can save you money. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 
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ROTECTION 
BOR 
REVENTION 


Re USER of steam boilers should have the 
protection of insurance ... and of inspections of 
the type made by this Company on all boilers 
Tee 


We employ a trained staff of specialists who 


inspect periodically the equipment covered by 
this Company's policies. The advice of these 
atta Mee Ls UMC: C-Mod 9) (og 
expensive installations. 


Be fully insured—ask your 
broker: or agent for details. 


EXPERIENCE 
SERVICE — STABILITY 


The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


737 Church St. 806 The Bank of Nova 
Toronto, Ont. Scotia Bldg., Montreal 





That's why O'Keefe'’s Extra Old Stock Ale 
\ " 


stands out above all others. Extra mellow 
flavour, extra Clean tang and extra 
satisfying bo ly —that’s O Keefe's Extra Old 
Stock Ale the finest ale you'll ever caste. 
Always ask for O’Keefe’s Extra Old Stock— 


the extra ale at no extra Cost. 


EXTRA 
OLD STOCK 
ALE 


BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 





S + SAY O.K. FOR O'KEEFE’S » SAY O.K. FOR O’KEEFE’S 





flat cars and boats, selling it and then 
buying it back in the form of finished 
products from other countries. That 
means we are living on our capital— 
our raw materials.” It also meant, he 
said, that Canada was not incorporat- 
ing the value of labor into its finished 
products; instead it was paying labor 
in other countries. This column has 
often said the same thing. 

It should be noted that this country 
is NOW in stronger position to insist on 
more U.S. processing within Canada, 
since the U.S. itself is beginning to 
run short of many natural resources 
which we still possess in abundance. 
But to do that effectively, we need 
more population to provide a bigger 
home market and a larger labor force. 

So far in our national production 
emergency, we do not seem to be 
showing much more imagination in 
the utilization of our manpower re- 
sources than we have over many years 
with our raw material assets. 


EXPANSION 


THE OTHER day I went to Chatham, 
Ont., to see the official opening of 
American Can Co’s newest plant. This 
biggest can maker now has 34,500 
employees, working in 68 factories 
and machine shops, laboratories and 
offices in the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. Its Canadian division is 
expanding rapidly and the company 
now has more than 3,000 employees 
in this country. 

American Can Co. (“Canco”) was 
organized in 1901 as an amalgamation 
of 123 local can-making companies. 
It began operating in Canada a few 
after its The output of 
the canning industry in Canada has 
increased about 30 times since then. 

Viewing operations at the new Chat- 
ham plant, it was evident that can 
manufacturing is a precision operation 
requiring the supervision of expert 
mechanics. A variation of even 1/1000 
of an inch is enough to automatically 
stop a whole machine. In contrast to 
the days of hand operations, when a 
skilled workman could produce about 
60 cans in a ten-hour day, modern 
can-manufacturing lines operate at 
speeds which turn out up to 450 fin- 
ished cans a minute. The new Chat- 
ham plant is already producing more 
than one million cans each day. 


BANK WITH MUSIC 


Vears Start. 


CANADA'S newest big bank and 
office building, the Bank of Nova 


Scotia’s structure at King and Bay 
Streets, Toronto, was opened on Sept- 
ember 25 with unusual honors: down- 
town traffic was diverted from the 
financial district for more than an 
hour, speeches were made from two 
platforms several blocks apart, one at 
the bank and the other at the City 
Hall, and congratulations (recorded) 
were delivered by all ten provincial 
premiers. The building occupies the 
site of the old Cawthra House, a man- 
sion built in 1852 which had long been 
a Toronto landmark. 

This is the first bank in Canada to 
recorded music, for the 
first 22 minutes of every hour. It has 
what are said to be the world’s most 
modern bank vaults, designed to with- 


give its staft 


stand atomic bombing 
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GUARANTY 
TRUST 


Company of Canada 


65th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend of thirteen and 
three-quarter cents per share, 
being at the rate of 514° per 
annum. has been declared on 
the paid-up capital stock of 
the Company. for the quarter 
year ending September 30th, 
1951, payable October 15th, 
1951. to shareholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness September 30th, 1951, 
By order of the Board 


J. WILSON BERRY 


President & General Manager 


f 
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DEND 
per share on the paid-up Ca} 
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ord 
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will not be 
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the same 


at 


will be payat 
and its Branches on and 
next, to Sharehold 0 
the close of busines 
1951. The Trans 
closed. 

Board 


JAMES STEWART 
Genera 


Toronto, 7th September 195! 
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‘PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 


NO. 21” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ¢t 
dend of $1.00 per share being 
of 4 per cent per annum ha 
clared on the 4 Cumulati 
Stock of 
Limited for the 
ber 29th, 1951, pavable October 
to shareholders ct 


business on September 29th 

















By Order of the Board 


FRED HUNT 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS 


GRASS-ROOTS WARNING 


FOLLO\ ING the demands of both 
Trades and Labor Congress and Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor conventions 
for pric control, H. H. Hannam, 
President of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, put the farmers’ view 
on recor’ —again, and in no uncertain 


terms. 
“If any Government thinks of 


clamping price controls on food with- 
out at the same time putting controls 
on profits and wages, it is going to 
hear from the farmers. Organized 
agriculture will fight.” 
~Hannam’s argument that “food is 
cheap in terms of hours of work” in- 
dicates the sharp conflict of interest 
between organized labor and organized 
agriculture. The rising cost of living 
(in which food prices play a major 
part) prompted vigorous promises of 
new wage demands from both labor 
groups” conventions. But agriculture’s 
Hannam asserts that food prices are 
not high in comparison with prices of 
other products or with wages. Food 
prices seem out of line, he said, be- 
cause people compare them with the 
abnormal low that prevailed during 
the thirties, or with an artificial low 
(through subsidies) that prevailed 
during the war. It would be more 
realistic to compare them with wages 
and prices of other products, he said. 
An example: It took 15.6 minutes 
of labor to earn a quart of milk in 
1939: 1951 it takes 10.1 minutes. 
This, Hannam says, is more meaning- 


ful thin comparing the 1939 price 
average 11.1 cents) with the 1951 
price (average 19.5 cents). 


The wise politician keeps his ear 
tuned as much to the farmer as to the 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 








~ Imperial Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND No. 245 


Not s hereby given that a Divi- 
: dend Thirty Cents (30c) per share 
mas be leclared for the quarter end- 
ing 31. October, 1951, payable at the 
; Head ‘ice and Branches on and after 
Thurs the Ist day of November 
Next, | shareholders of record of 29th 
e Septe r, 1951. 
By er of the Board 
L. S. MACKERSY, 
General Manager. 
Tor 


l2th Sept., 1951 


union man. But a decision on action 
will be hard to reach; evidently pleas- 
ing one will mean infuriating the other. 


SULPHUR INCENTIVE 


IN FULFILMENT of a promise given 
by the Alberta Government last spring, 
the Provincial Petroleum and Natura: 
Gas Conservation Board set up shop 
again in Calgary’s courthouse to hear 
applications from companies wishing 
to export Alberta’s natural gas. 

Six months ago, after prolonged 
hearings, the Board decided that re- 
coverable natural gas reserves in Al- 
berta amounted to about 4,500 billion 
cubic feet, little more than enough to 
meet the Province’s own requirements 
for the next 30 years—the minimum 
period for which the Government in- 
sists domestic supplies must be assured 
before it will permit gas to be export- 
ed. The crucial point to be decided at 
the current hearings is whether known 
reserves have increased — sufficiently 
since then to make export feasible. 


A new piece of choice bait is dan- 
gling in the background of the dis- 
cussions. Much of Alberta’s gas has 
a high sulphur content, which until 
recently would have been nothing but 
a nuisance, but which today “gives 
promise of a new and profitable by- 
product industry. The sulphur has to 
be taken out of the gas anyway before 
it can be piped, but since the Korean 
war broke out, a critical world short- 
age of sulphur has developed, and 
any recovery plant could be sure of 
selling all the sulphur it could produce. 

In one field alone—Pincher Creek. 
as yet undeveloped—it is estimated 
that 182,000 tons of sulphur a year 
could be recovered if gas were with- 
drawn at the rate of 165,000 million 
cubic feet a day. This is about four 
times Canada’s estimated deficiency of 
sulphur during 1951, about one-third 
as much as our total annual consump- 
tion, and half as much as we shall im- 
port this year from the US. 

The joker is that the sulphur plant 
cannot come into being until there is 
a market for the Pincher Creek 
and there can be no market for the 
Pincher Creek gas—not, at least. for 
probably decades—unless it can be 
exported. If Alberta wants a sulphur 
industry, therefore, it will have to 
export Its gas first. 
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your best executor? 
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estate management? 

He is only one man. Will he always 
be available when needed? Who 
takes over when he is ill—out of 
town—or too busy with his 

own affairs? 

By naming National Trust your 
Executor, you can make sure that 
your estate will be managed 
efficiently. faithfully and econom- 
ically. At all times, your family’s 
best interests will be looked after 
by thoroughly experienced 

trust officers. 

We invite you to consult one of 
our Trust Officers. 


National 
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iN mt i | Trust 
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value your estate properly—settle 
succession duties and taxes— 

and carry out the terms of your Will 

to the utmost advantage of your 

family’ Will he be qualified to 

keep ‘Trust accounts acceptable to 5 
the Courts and to deal with all the 

other complicated details of 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronte 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 


For Listening Pleasure 


“Why mother, you play beautifully, and 


you learned to play so easily!” Yes, 
Elizabeth is right, Nancy did learn 













easily because she has a Hammond 
Spinet Organ in her home. The 
Spinet is no larger than a piano... 
but with a whole symphony at { 
your finger-tips there s more 
pleasure playing and listening 
for every member of the 
family. See your Hammond 


dealer for a demonstration. 


The Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Dept. 51, 1600 Notre Dame Sireet W., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Without obligation, send me further details about the 
Hammond Organ. 


AN T KNOW NAME 


Morthern — 


CITY PROVINCE 


Va /ectric Check if you would also like information on the 


Hammond Solovox 
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MORE THAN 20,000 acres skirting Lake Ontario produce biggest v itage ye 


$4 MILLION CROP 


ONTARIO GRAPE HARVEST 


FOR GRAPE GROWERS in Ontario, 
this will be the second successive year 
in which production records have been 
shattered. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates a 1951 vintage of 
over 60,000 tons, valued at about $4 
million. 

This second bumper crop brings 
problems. Last year Ontario’s 17 
wineries helped the grape growers get 
over their surplus problem by crush- 
ing and concentrating a much larger 
tonnage than required. As a result they 
are not in a heavy buying mood now; 
their requirements are expected to be 
some 17,000 tons less this year. The 
rest—about half this year’s bumper 
crop—will be diverted to fresh fruit 
markets. With so much to sell, the 
prices are likely to be attractive, which 
is good news for the housewife. 





hn E. Milne 
SUGAR CONTENT is built up during los) 
few weeks of season. Girl is Betty Neder 


Ever on the look for improvement, 
Wineries experiment with French and 
American hybrid varieties in sort of 
vinevard laboratories 

The Provincial Government, the 
Ontario Grape Products Marketing 
Board, and the Canadian Wine Insti- 
tute are giving close study to the prob- 
lem of overproduction of grapes this 
year. One point grape growers think 
they can work on: Annual Canadian 
domestic wine consumption is about 
one quart per capita; the comparable 
figure in the wine-producing States of 





ada Wice 

New York and California is two gal- NEW WIRE” atures: in cancion? coket 
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lons casks. Sales total 4 million gallons anually 
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ONTARIO WINERIES produce 95 per cent of the wine of Canada. In the Niag 
ara area they are highlight of 1951 crop. First step: belt takes grapes to crusher 
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HOCKEY: 


by Kim \cllroy 


flIONAI 
1is week launch another 70- 


Hockey League’s 


THE 


six teal q 
rame schedule which will wind up, as 
ail * time in the early summer 


¢ 1952 | hey launch themselves right 
- iddle of rugby, and only just 
miss t slipstream of the World 





Series fore the hockey season is 
sit half over, we should be 
we i 

The omoters of professional 
hocke jor and minor, may well 
¥ exc for viewing the future with 
rosse gers. Last year, box-office 
sweet ere way down in at least 
three he NHL cities, at a time 

sports fans generally seemed to 
he low around for something to 
spend r money on. One minor 
eague closed down for the year, 
ind nk yf the others appears to have 
easor undue optimism. 

AT yer of reasons have been ad- 
ance explain this alarming decline 
N spec r interest. Dat ole debbil 
elevis s of course trotted out as 
ne. Pe ips itis a valid one, but tele- 
SiO ere to stay and the moguls 
vill have to get used to it. Other attrac- 
Ms ¢ sete with it and manage to 

siness. 
easons which are not usually 
xy the modern game's apolo- 
ists too-long schedule, the lack 
ne games, and the gradual 
¢ t of finesse with brute 


Pay-Off Formula 





Most ports except baseball have 
Neen eAperimenting with longer sched- 
iles, most of them are running 
to t Id law of diminishing re- 
ms ¢ experimenters’ theory is 
simple ore games, more gates, more 
mone almost the same outlay tor 
salaric d equipment. 

In ofessional-hockey city like 
Toro where attendance at games 
las b ne almost a fetish and the 
JOSSeS of season tickets a social 
nd b ess asset in certain circles, 
lis s true. But elsewhere, in 
laces ‘re people just like to attend 
iN OC mal game, they'll go just 


mes per year, no matter how 
es are offered. So many fans 





divide sO many games: the answer 
S mathematical and obvious. 
Over me is worth the alleged added 
B Wear tear on the players. People 
20 to sporting contest to see their 
favor cam win, or at least to go 
=e down 


ering for a losing cause. A 
Be pie nobody; it’s like a detective 


p Novel \ vh the last chapter missing. A 
s team n tles a quarter or more of 
its hon. games is soon going to find 
p 'tselt ‘ing before the band, the 
ushe da pressboxful of somnolent 
sports ters, 
No claims that hockey in 1951 
8 the l¢ game as hockey in 1931, 
ak 1941. Everybody agrees on 
= argument arises over the 


today’s hockey is a better 


NEW STYLE OR OLD? 


game, to watch or to play, than vester- 
day’s. 

Those who sponsor the professional 
sport say that it is, that it’s faster, 
more gruelling. An increasing number 


of close observers and perhaps an in- 


creasing number of fans—sav that it 


isn't, that it’s excessively rough, wholly 
} 


unscientific, and dull 
Speed is the popular catchwood of 
; 7 

the day Speed In cars, speed in sports, 


speed in ladies. And it is held that 


modern h¢ as speed which was 





lacking in olden tymes 


Possibly it h is, Dut speed ts a rela- 
tive thing. If it is to be interpreted as 
continuous action, then English rugby, 


for example. is much faster than the 
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Canadian brand. But anyone attemp- 
ting to sell it commercially to the local 
tan would go broke fast 

[here are a lot of sophisticated con 


or Who ap- 






noisseurs of athletic 
; 





preciate skill, stvle, ftness in an 
athlete far more than brawn, dash, and 
a willingness to cast himself heedlessly 
into space or against other bodies 


It is possible that a larger 






tage of hockev fans than is poy 
thought belong in this categorv. If the 
gate receipts continue to dwindle, it 


might be a good idea to find out. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED. BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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KENWOOD BLANKET 


' ‘ 
chilliest nig 


~, 


ROBIN HOOD, KEEP OUT 


id other wile 


trv his skill on one 


foundiands famous moose. 


uters Was forced to refuse Owing to 


stin r’ame laws which 


provision for would-be Robin 


However, Mr. Hare ts a sportsman of 


arm to the bedroom setting. 


—) } 


om 


] / 
uxury you can afford! 


al 
was suddenly smitten with the de- 


WrA“w"r a 


the best tvpe. He has arrived in St. 
John’s to spend his holiday, leaving 
his bow and arrow behind, 


@ The wedding of the Truro, NS, 
dairy owner's daughter to the son of a 
wealthy New York publisher was too 
Cinderella-like for the crowds to keep 


away. The quiet wedding became a 


festival as the whole town turned up 


at First United Church for the mar- 


riage of MARGARET ELIZABETH HAMIL- 


7 


ron, 21, to PETER Luce, 22, son ol 


ANTON BRUEHL 


S are still the particular choice of particular ome. 
pure new wool for warmth, 
tipped on both sides, Kenwoods provide consistent warmth without hb 
\ny one of the Kenwood lovely, non-fading PasaaesS 


Now, more than 

ever, the Kenwood label is 

your assurance of highest 

quality. KENWOOD 

y Blankets are made in 
eanerm Canada by KENWOOD 
MILLS LIMITED, 


Arnprior, Ontario, 


Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief of 
Vime and Life magazines. Those who 
couldn’t get in the church 1g With 
the few invited guests c nbered 
over the grounds, 
walls and sidewalks 
for vantage points. 
The reception had 
to be delayed while 
the bride and 
groom slowly 





made their way 
through the traffic 
jam to reach the 
home of the bride's MRS. PE 2 LUCE 
parents. Editor 


Luce flew to Truro with his | st wife. 
Mrs. Lila Tyng, the mothe of the 
groom, and a few close relat They 
left by plane immediately atte» the re 
ception. The couple will lis Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where the om js 
studying. 

@ Fir.-Lr. Joseeu Lasi 3? 
RAI ; ex-RC¢ Al , a Mont 1as 
been awarded the MBE f¢ iver\ 
during a torced landing in tl ic 
off the coast of Algeria ¢ r this 
vear. He saved the lives ot RAF 
men, living “up to the hig t 
tions of the service,” says the citatic 
@ On the eve of the annu te 
tional Tuna Tournament at Wedg 
port, NS, a retired recreat C 


stunned the experts gathere 
event. HARVEY B. TELLER of San I 
cisco came up with a 

record catch weighing 932 Ibs. | 
the second largest tuna, as t 

one knows, that has ever be 

In the picture below the 


shown in a justly proud pose 


wife, formerly of Westville, NS 


EXPERTS marvelled at a 932 nder 


@ In Saskatoon, Alderman an) Dep 
uty Mavor MarsoritE WAL 
nounced that she will seek re ch 
for her third consecutive tert tt 
October 31 civic election. 5 
scotched rumors that she m1! ent 
the wide-open mayoralty con 
shaping up. In 1948, she was 
woman to gain a seat on Sas OOIS 
City Council and in 1949 to} 


i'dermanic poll. 















ITTHANKSGIVING 
DINNER at HOME 


| WORLD OF WOMEN 





Your Plan For .... 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


NDIAN SUMMER, harvest festivals, fall fairs. 


football games and back-to-college are all part 

ot Thanksgiving season. The holiday itself 
has a \ of arriving without fanfare and too 
Mten Were inclined to let it slip past without 
celebrating it for the important feast day it is. 


lraditionally, turkey is considered the proper 


fowl for the bill of fare but in October our birds 

pire not quite mature enough for the best eating. 

F However chickens, capons and ducks offer a fine 

“loice ' fowl or if these fail to appeal, perchance 

der 4sirlon, of beef would be satisfactory. SATURDAY 
NIGH (hanksgiving Menu uses roast chicken 























Oras 


party, Capon for the larger group. 


Aspic Jelly Salad 


Make up a package of aspic jelly mix using 


“egetad's juice for liquid. Set in individual ring 

moulds fancy shaped moulds. To serve un- 

mould and arrange on lettuce, add chilled, cooked 

T canned shrimps (de-veined), garnish with 

— sand serve with horseradish mayonnaise. 
“O 


mayonnaise combine | cup mayonnaise 


—Swift Canadian 


with 2 tbsp. bottled horseradish sauce and 1/3 


cup whipped cream. 

Salad served at beginning of the feast is both 
curtain-raiser and appetizer to a delicious meal 
and deserves vour finest effort 


Roast Chicken Review 


(1) In estimating size of bird needed allow 
to 34 pound raw weight per person. 

(2) Oven temperature 325 degrees 

(3) Time Table for Roasting Chicken—All 
weights mentioned are drawn weight, which means 
weight minus head, feet and organs 
12 to 3'2 Ibs. allow 55-51 mins. per Jb 
2 to 42 Ibs. allow 49-45 mins. per Ib 
412 Ibs. allow 43 mins. per Ib 


a tl 


Capon or Roaster 


6 to 7 Ibs. allow 35 mins. per Ib 


(4) To Roast: Stuff bird, truss and place on 
wire rack in uncovered roaster, breast side up 
Cover bird with a piece of cheesecloth dipped in 
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THANKSGIVING MENU 


ASPIC JELLY WITH SHRIMP 
HORSERADISH MAYONNAISE 
MELBA TOAST CELERY OLIVES 
ROAST STUFFED CHICKEN or CAPON 
VASHED POTATOES SUCCOTASH 
BROCCOLI or GREEN BEANS 


CRANBERRY RELISH 
SPICED CRABAPPLES 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE GINGER CRUS1 
aid 
FROZEN DATEL CREAM 
ORANGE CHIFFON CAKI 
CHEESE TRAY 


AEOUR RODENT ETERS ERESSERER ORE E ROE EREESESEEOESSESSEESESESSEROEDESSERSESESESESESS EER ORESEEEO EES 


rPrrrrrrrririrtrrirriiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


melted fat. Baste during roasting when cloth dries 
out. (Test for doneness by j 
bone and move it slightly. If the thigh moves 
easily, the bird is done.) : 


grasping end of leg 


Giblet Stuffing 
Cook 


tender. Remove from broth and chop fine. Save 
broth until stuffing is made 


giblets in seasoned boiling water until 


cup butter or margarine 

’4 cup minced onion 

6 cups bread cubes (day old bread 
3 tbsp. chopped parsley 

| tsp. celery seed 

v4 tsp salt 

2 tsp Sage OI poultry seasoning 
Chopped giblets f 

; milk or 


cup water, broth 


Melt butter in large frying pan, saute onions 
until vellow and tender. Combine remaining in- 
gredients. Add to fat and onion. All this effort 
will reward you with enough dressing to stuff neck 
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—Dairy Foods 


CHEESE TRAY presents assortment of Canadian cheeses served with crackers. 


ind cavity of 442 pound chicken 


Succotash 


In case Vou've forgotten this tine 





dish here’s a recipe 
cups canned whole kernel 
cups cooked frozen green 
ima beans 

cup cream 


> thsp. butter 


Salt and pepper to taste 
Combine and season ingredients 
Enough for 6 servings. Add diced 

pimiento tor color if desired 


Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


Cringe Snap 


ip Crumb Crust 


22 ginger snaps, finely rolled 
(1-1/3 cups crumbs) 


cup softened butter or mar- 


Ip sugar, 


blend together crumbs, 





softened butter or margarine and 
suga Pour mixture into 9-inch pie 
ate. Press firmly into an even layer 
ivainst bottom and. sides otf plate 
Bake in moderately hot oven (375 


jlegrees) about & minutes. Cool. Fill 
xe 


Filip 
cup canned pumpkin 
} eggs separated 
cup sugal 
cup milk 
tsp. salt 
tsp. ginger 
sp. nutmeg 
] tsp. cinnamon 
2 tbsps. melted butter 
envelope plain gelatine 
cup cold water 
OOh p impkin in top ot double 
ywiler ¢ yoiling water 10 minutes, 
surring occasionally. Mix together egg 
Volks. up sugar and milk. Add to 
yumpkin with salt, spices and melted 
butter. Stir and cook about 15 minutes 
inul of custard consistencv. Remove 
from h Soften gelatine in cold 
water 5 minutes and add to hot mix 
ture, stirring until dissolved. Chill 


When mixture begins to set, beat egg 
whites stiff, but not dry: gradually 


beat in remaining cup sugar: fold 
into) pumpkin mixture. Pour into 
Ginger Snap Crumb Crust. Chill. 


Frozen Date Cream 
This is a deliciously different des- 
12 oz. (%4 Ib.) pitted dates, 
cut-up 
cup water 
| cup orange juice 
1'2 thsp. lemon juice 
3 tbsp. honey 


3 egg volks, beaten 


Combine dates, water and = truit 
juices, in) double boiler and cook 
covered tor 10 minutes. Rub through 
medium sieve. Add honey, then stir 
into. beaten egg volks. Return to 
double boiler and cook Stirring con- 
stantly for 5S minutes over boiling 
Water or until thickened. Cool and 
then chill in refrigerator 

Beat /!2 cups heavy cream = until 
consistency of soft custard. Beat 3 
egg whites until stiff. Fold cream, egg 
Whites and / tsps. vanilla into date 
mixture. Turn into refrigerator tray, 
set control at coldest setting and freeze 
tor | hour and then return control to 
medium. Do not stir. Leave 3-4 hours 
betore serving. This isn’t a “hard” 
frozen dessert. Yield: 6-8 servings 


Marmalade Whip 


Beat remaining |! cup heavy cream 
(trom 1 pint cream) until stiff. Fold 
in '4 cup orange marmalade. If shreds 
are very long, chop marmalade first 
Serve over Frozen Date Cream 


) ' 
Bon appettt 


@ Nothing preserves Sterling silver 
like constant use. Wash silver as soon 
ifter meals as possible, because there 
which 
leave marks on flatware. Salt makes 
tiny black pits in silver, so brush your 


are some toods—notably eggs 


sterling salt’ shakers extra carefully 
after each meal. Don’t rub them, o1 
random salt grains may become im- 
bedded. Line your sterling bonbon 
dishes with doilies before you use them 
to serve salted nuts 


WOMAN OF THE WEEK 





CONSERVATORY’S MUSIC TRIPPER 


by Peggy McCulloch 


“GO OUT and call on the teachers,” 
Sir Ernest MacMillan told Persis Heb- 
den in 1938 and she did. She still does. 
She turned this vague assignment into 
a job that is unique in Canada. Tech- 
nically, she’s “Travelling Representa- 
tive” for the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto. 

But first, her name. It intrigues 
everyone. It's Biblical (Romans 
16:12) and she didn’t like it as a 
child. Two brothers were called Lael 
and Heman. A sister and a young- 
er brother escaped with Scriptural 
James and Mary. 

Persis suits this charming woman. 
The name makes you think of a Greek 
goddess, harp in hand. And _ Persis 
Hebden is the tall (5° 8”) Greek 
figure type, with silvery-grey hair cut 
sleekly masculine. Instead of a harp, 
she carries an ATCM degree in piano, 

Even her last name, Hebden, is un- 
usual, although it is an old English 
one. Persis was born in Yorkshire, 
came to Toronto at the age of five 
She’s lived there ever since, except fol 
a romantic two years of school in 
Algiers. She tells it so casually it 
makes you blink. Algiers! But the 
explanation is simple. Her sister Was 
a missionary there, and her mother 
and father wanted to see the condi- 
tions, took young Persis along. 

She started piano at the old Toronto 
College of Music; managed a term or 
so at the Margaret Eaton school and 
a couple of years in commerce and 
finance at the University of Toronto. 
Then she took a business course and 
found herself a job. 

It took her five years to decide she 
didn’t like business and to get back 
into music. A tew pupils kept her go- 
ing for the next two years while she 
studied for her diploma. Then the 
Roval Conservatory asked her to un- 
derstudy tor Registrar Marion G. Fer- 
guson. Persis tried it for a year. But 
the deadly routine in the examination 
department was too much for her 
and she resigned, 

The Conservatory wouldn't let her 
go. A “temporary” job as Sir Ernest's 





private secretary lasted eight year 
Then the late Norman Wilks :ook Over 
as business marfager and sho became 
his assistant . . . until that fateful day 
when Sir Ernest suggested she visi: 
the teachers. 

Her first contact with outlying areas 


-in northern Ontario—con. ‘iced he; 
that these teachers needed more hel) 
than she could supply on a brief visi 
They needed to hear—for ¢ nparison 

-the music they were teaching thei; 
pupils, especially those pre ring for 
the Conservatory examinations 

Radio seemed the solution. But the 
Conservatory hadn't the money to buy 
radio time. Persis set out to find , 
commercial sponsor. She never dream. 
ed it would be difficult. But the firs 
eight she approached refused Sponsor 
a program tor music teachers! 


DOGGEDLY 
went to the man whose secretary she 
had been when she first went to work 
the late William S. Gibson, Presiden: 
of National Cellulose of Canada. His 
children took music lessons and he 
listened sympathetically. He agreed t 
trv the idea tor 13 weeks. 

Persis reported back to the C 
servatory and prepared to start 
visiting her teachers again. But 
Conservatory felt she knew better th 
anvone else what the progr. 
contain. So her idea became her bab 
It says a lot for her radio ability t 


desperate, she finally 





she produced and directed a progran 
that not only made her sponsor happ 
for the 13 weeks but for eight years 


and which finally had a coast-to-coa 
coverage. And it was “based on exan 
ination pieces from the Conser' 
examination svilabus”! Unfortunate 
Mr. Gibson died last spring 

sponsor will have to be secured 

Persis hasn’t much time fo 
but she does like golf and swimming 





She belongs to the Ladies’ Golf an 
Fennis Club at Thornhill, the 
club of golfer Ada MacKenzie. She 
also a Zonta member. Her piano teac 
ing? She’s much too busy to touch 
piano, except for relaxation 


PS 


—Miine 


TALKING curriculum with teachers: Muriel Thompson (I), Supervisor of Music in 
Saint John (NB) public schools, Persis Hebden, Isabel Gould of Cupa Sask. 
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FROM PARENTS TO A PARTY 


iT SE) MS Canadian Home and 
ent Teacher Association has 


School | 

, “firs On its School Education 
Commii'-e is the first Indian woman 
appoit She's MRs. Davib Crow- 
cHiLD, \ife of Saracee Indian Chief 
David . rowchild. The Crowchilds 
were oduced to the Home and 
Schoo! \ssociation about five years 
ago when their son Gordon was a stu- 
dent in algary. 

g Now back from a successful Euro- 
pean four is pianist MARGARET 
MILLER BROWN of Leith, Ont. She 
played retur mn appearance at Wig- 


more Hall, London, and made her de- 
put in Holland and Belgium. 


g Twenty-five vears in the Treasurer’s 
office at Acadia University, Wolfville, 
NS. ended last month for GRACE 
BLENKHORN with her retirement and 
a banguet in her honor. 


alt wasa pleasant sort of “Air Lift” 
for Vancouverite JOSEPHINE ANDREWS 
who planed to Berlin with the “Okla- 
homa” troupe to perform at the Berlin 
Arts Festival. Now the company is on 
ts U.S. tour, and dancer Josephine is 
chalking up around her 1, 200th per- 
formance. Her career started with 
Vancouver's Theatre Under the Stars 


ly Q4 


ath 


senneeeeeneee 


BRAIN TEASER 


TO WHET 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 








ACROSS 
to get action. for a change 11 
get what's left (7 
yr the remains of 20 
12. H i with the moneylender's daugh- 
t ducats. (7 
Go with me back to the bar! 
2 fe earth, I ¢ 
@ 
I i by the tune 8 
W clavichord was! (8 
20. W d how! (6 
23, It me disorder. (7 
“4. W egin consuming outside the door 
26 hill (3) 
F high-priced drinks 3 
28. Cor i as a 20 when the seaman goes t 
Re ers. (7) 
29. F 


gets the bird ‘and the wind up 


@ The Ontario Ladies’ College at 
Whitby, Ont., started the Fall term 
with a new Dean. She’s J. May Car- 
TER, formerly Principal for 17 years at 
Riverbend School for Girls in Win- 
nipeg, and before that the Principal 
of St. Hilda’s School in Calgary 


@ Pleased with life are 70 women 
students. They’ve just moved in to 
University of Western Ontario’s first 
residence for women. Don of the new 
Spencer Hall is BARBARA SHAW of 
Bridgewater, NS. 


@ A leap from ballet to medicine is 
being gracefully achieved by Carol 
JEAN MERRIT. Torontonian Carol. 
a 17-year-old ballerina at the CNE, 
won the Elizabeth Burr Tyrrell schol 
arship for highest standing in a U of T 
admission scholarship examination; 
will study medical research at Victoria 
College 


@ A violinist won a $100 bursary from 
the Government of Alberta. She’s 
LuBA YUSYPCHUK, a member of the 
Edmonton Pops Orchestra. 


@ Twice two are four and that’s the 
number of bursaries LILLIAN TAFT and 
LouIsE VANETTI won between them. 
They are Dryden, Ont., students and 
each won a newly-awarded bursary 


APO eRREESNCROSE RSS RSO SSE RORESSORRESEODERESESESSSSSESHSSESSSSCCHSSS TESS SRDERSTENSSSSCESSESESESEESSEEESEESEURSORSEESEEEEES 


YOUR THIRST 

















DOWN 
1. Abc ) 
2. Ha Ontar Oo r 
3. Romans need more than small change to 
pay it 6 
4. A disciple of Plato put 
into two acc ints ‘8 
>. N p! f the pe le 1 ) 
change 7 
6. A car Gui i € € co 
(9 
7. The go i 1 odd no d 
4,9 eS 
8. The firs W I I € eet Wil 
as a eat 2 a 2 
15. Does Simon 1 1 yh 9 
17. Attitude befitt ergyman who come 
to a different co 8 
19. Surely not done to ! 
21. Bar after~-bar l 
22. Ran to take a si ind got one, it seems 
6) 
25. Goodnight! Is she still around ) 


Soluiion to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. See 29 
4. Fruitless 
9. See 29 
10. Kipling 
11. Fable 
12. Syncopate 
13. Peach pies 
15. Chit 
18. Male 
20. Historian 
24. Interests 
26. Geese 


27. Epithet 28. Aniseed 












9 i9 
species 

30 

1. Ossi 

2. Trer t 

3. Eminence 

4. Fuse 

5. Unkindest 





6. Tip-toe 
7. Epitaph 
8. Segments 
14. Poinsetta 
16. Imminent 


eo) 
19. Lattice 21. Ageless 
TTT oT OIL 0 By soe arente os ay 
25. Slave (177 
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“Aever 03 a woman 
bo sufrreme as 
when she ts sure 


of her loveliness”. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 





SIMPSON’'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 











TM ARVN Lal 


co. LTD. 


IS CRG eee elit. 


665-9 SPADINA AVE. (NEAR BLOOR ST.) 
KINGSDALE 2101-2102 











by employees of Dryden Paper ang 
a bursary to Normal Schoo! provyiqa, 
2 t ided 
by the Government. 
@ Another IODE winner is Josceyy, 
ANN CayLey of Oshawa wh. won th 
$1,600 IODE 1951 War Memo 
° e a 
bursary for Ontario. Joscel\ 1 entero, 
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, McMaster University this | 

@ Province of Quebec winners 9: 
Bishop’s University (Lesnoxvilje 
| Que.) scholarships included Cyyy. 
LOTTE Dopps of Coaticook, Mya, 
| MCMULLAN of Quebec City. Every, 
| : : si LauRIN of Lachute and Patric, 
|| rediscovered this season, emphasizing the clean, eace ek “ak Teaank 

| @ And still they come! Joay Greey. | 
1] LEAF of St. Catharines, Oni. picked 
: up two scholarships when she grady- 
| uncluttered line that is a fashion ated with ten first-class honors ang 
. one second. First win was « Queen's 









































University Ontario Provincia! scholar. 
ship of about $915. Then she was 
f it f | th r awarded - the Ontario Paper 
avourite for cool wearne scholarship with its $1,400 tag to ap. 
ply over four university years 


@-The New Play Society. Toront 
: under directorship of Dor, Mavog 
wear. From a beautiful group of Moore, has added CHRISTINE THowys 
to its staff, to be in charge of one ot 
the production classes in its Fall course 
in Theatre Technique. Christine is 
well-known London Little Theatre 
actress and producer; has been doing 
radio work in Toronto this past Spring 
And the Everyman Theatre in Van 
couver was lucky, too. They got Jess 
EATON'S RICHARDSON for their wardrobe mis 
tress. Jessie has been associated wit 
Vancouver Little Theatre production 


classic knitted dresses at 


@ The appointment has been announce 
ed of DoRERN FETHERSTONHAUGH 

Victoria as a bacteriologist with 1 
Department of Health and Welfare 

Ottawa. Bacteriologist Doreen is 

graduate of University of B¢ 


@ The celebration of her 35th 

as a newspaperwoman turned out t 
be quite an overwhelming 

Lillian Foster of Toronto’s /he Te 

gram. Some 700 press and friends 
threw a sort of Elsa Maxwell part 
for her that staid Toronto had neve 
imagined possible . . . complete Wi 
a dummy race-horse and a live jocke! 
to deliver the “daily double’ 

the crowd to the guest of honor wh 
is an ardent racing fan. 


| eg GL ane 


ado Wide : 

GIFT of a watch from The Telegram cag" i 

EATON'S...CANADA’S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST Lillian Foster off guard for a moment i 
Women’s Editor, Helen Allen, i: at let a 
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: That Blocked Psyche 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


MISS \. came in to find me lying 
ving room with an electric 
pad against my _ face 


neat } 

‘To che?” she asked. 
a ded, and Miss A. eyed me 
: Kee 

















“Ir. probably 


psychosomatic,” 


“What do you mean, psychoso- 
matic’ I said, jerking up. A bright 


dart pain shot up to the top of 
my head and I lay down again. 
: “I’ve just been reading an article 


about it in a magazine,” Miss A. 
said, sitting down. “It seems that 
practically everything the human 
ace suffers from is psychosomatic 
n origin. Headache, allergies, loss 
yf memory .. .” 
“Stocking runs?” I asked. 
“Quite possibly,” Miss A. said. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
disturbed Psyche or Unconscious 
expresses itself in some impairment 
yf the physical or men- 
function. For in- 
stance Vou may imagine 
vou are suffering from 
in impacted tooth when 


vou are actually the 
victim of a blocked 
Psyche. The same prin- 
ciple ipplies to such 
nishaps as leaving wed- 
ding - rings in public 
washrooms, or losing 
house-kevs. The owners 
jidn't really lose them. They sym- 
bolically rejected the conditions of 
their homes and marriages.” 

“What about people who lose 
pack filling?” I asked. 

Miss A. brushed this aside im 

ly. “In your case I should 

sal t your toothache represents 


conscious desire to escape 
ome urgent obligation.” 
“Such as what?” I asked. 


Miss A.’s eve roved thoughttulls 
Such as washing your front win 
low ¢ rtains.” she said. 

| brought me up again. “My 

window-curtains don’t need 


washing,” I said. 


ordinary occasions, perhaps 


lot Miss A. conceded. “But 
sure n view of the Royal visit . 
irdly expect the Royal visi 
to come to see me,” I said 
“A ! I go to see them I don’t 
int to take the front curtains 
ilo So I don’t see =m 
“LI ME EXPLAIN,” Miss A 
Si | have been spending the 
Pas! week organizing a campaign 
to e every housewife wash her 
fron: curtains in anticipation of the 
Ri visit. Think what it would 
mes to them to come to Canada. 
no Goubt after a barbarous ticker- 


tape reception in the United States. 
anc tind fresh clean curtains blow- 
ing in their honor at every win- 





dow!” She looked at me. 
“It sounds a very attractive idea.” 


1 said warmly, and Miss A. glowed. 


“LT have organized a committee of 
p-ominent and public-spirited ladies 
to make a house-to-house canvass, 
asking everyone to cooperate. If 
things work out as they should it 
will be easy to pick out the disloyal 
subversive elements...” 


lattletale gray,” I said. 
“Exactly,” said Miss A. 


SHE had other plans, and on the 
waole they had worked out well, 
tnough she had encountered resist- 
ance in some quarters. Her land- 
ord, for instance, had declined to 
repaint the bathroom. Also she had 
10 satisfactory assurance from the 
Parks Department that the statues 
in Queen’s Park would be cleaned 
up in time for the event. 

“We are very determined about 
this.” she went on vig- 
orously “Our public 
monuments are in a dis- 
graceful condition. If 
necessary our commit- 
tee will clean them up 
themselves what's 
the matter, aren't vou 
listening?” 


“Pm spellbound,” I 
said, with a vision of 
Miss A.’s prominent 


and indomitable ladies 
clambering on scale ladders about 
the blackened coat-skirts of Eger- 
ton Ryerson and the Honorable 
George Brown. “Anyway [ll cer- 
tainly wash my front curtains,” I 
said. “It’s the very least I can do.” 


\ FEW DAYS later Miss A. tele- 
phoned in distress urging me to 
come over right away. | tound her 
in the living room, lying with her 
foot up on a cushion. “The worst 
has happened,” she said tragically. 
“Eve sprained my ankle and I won't 
be able to even step on it tor a 
week. I may even have to miss 
the Roval visit!” 

“What were you doing 
“Hanging curtains,” Miss A. sald. 


* 1 asked. 


I stepped otf the ladder back- 


wards.” 
“Look,” I said excitedly. “May- 
ail | 


be you really wanted to miss the 
visit. Mavbe your Unconscious. . .” 
“Don’t be ridiculous,” Miss A. 
said. “Anvone can fall off a lad- 
der.’ 
“Yes, but maybe vou didn’t fa 
off.” | said. “Maybe your Psyche 


1] 


' 
pushed you ott 


“Oh go away,” Miss A. wailed 
“Well perhaps there’s nothing in 


I 


it after all,” I said to soothe her, 
and couldn't resist adding. “Only 
next time I have a toothache, just 
remember the toothache happened 


to me. I didn’t happen to 1." 





“ 
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WEDGWOOD 


A LIVING TRADITION 


A pattern of fresh green leaves and strawberry 
blossoms centered on the Patrician 

Queen's Ware shape which you 

can buy readily. No wait 

for delivery. If it is 
not in your nearest 


SCO) AS 1 Com CO ama bhai 


of dealer 
WINCHESTER 
Rae od ad 


setting $410 


em Mee 


Pr ise es 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS ‘C 


Why limit your 


flowers and ve ge tubles outdoors? 


Bring 
Your 
Garden 
INDOORS ! 


863 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


MADE AT BARLASTON, ENGLAND 





gardening to those months when you grou 


Plan to have an Orlyt, yourselt 
We invite vou to send for the new Orlyt Booklet 
which will show vou how to have a_ vear-round 


garden, with all the pleasure this can mean 


Orlve is entirely prefabricated. Comes in sections, 


10° 1” or 12° 8” in width and 2 6%.” in length 
Can be set up, taken down, or moved, in a short 
time, without experienced labour. Nx tt 
ficing. Glass slips in without putty. Simpl 
heat. The Orlyte Booklet tells you the complete 
story. Ask for it! Address) your equest 
Dept. S-10 


Jord Burnham @ Jimitea 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY: ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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There’s something about a kilt... 


especially when it's from our collection of kilted wool tartan skirts 
and topped by thistle-down ‘Pringle of Scotland” cashmeres. All 


from our Campus Shop on Fashion Floor, the Third 


TORONTO 


Simpson Stores Located in Toronto, London, Montreal, Halifax, Regina. Mail Order Houses in Toronto, 
Regina, Halifax, Vancouver. Order Offices and Agencies from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


FILMS 
HORNBLOWER SAGA 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


APART from Captain Bligh nd Lon 
John Silver, who introduced certain 
oddities into their charac iZations 
the screen’s early nineteen :h-centyry 
sea-dogs tend to be pretty much alike 
Errol Flynn could play any of them 
since almost all the role demands 
customarily, is looks, agil and ap 
iron nerve in facing the camera, 
However, the role of Captain Hora. 
tio Hornblower has been assigned tg 
Gregory Peck, an actor who is neither 
gruff in the Bligh tradition— his ideny. 
fying “Ha-rumph” always sounds as jf 
it had been dubbed in off-screen—no; 


jaunty in the style of Errol Flynp 
Gregory Peck’s serious talent lays 
certain restraint on “Captain Horatio 


Hornblower” and gives the whole pro. 
duction a rather unusual air of reason: 
ableness. His Captain Hornblower js 
credibly alert and resourceful, cap 
of outwitting not only the ¢ Lemies of 
the British Admiralty but, if neces. 
sary, the Admiralty itself 


able 





AS A FURTHER advantagze the role 
of the heroine (Virginia Mayo) is rela. 
tively small. She comes aboard the 
Captain’s lugger at Panama, and since 
she is the sister of the Duke of Well. 
ington, she is inclined to be 

high-handed at first. Short 

wards, however, there is an en 
ment at sea and she proves her w yn 
anliness by turning in to nurse the 
wounded. Miss  Mayo’s _ nursing 








which consists mainly in smoothing 
brows and tenderly kissing the dying, 
isn’t highly practical, but it has a pow- 
erful effect on Captain Hornblowe: 
When she comes down later with 
swamp fever he turns his ship over t 
the second-in-command and takes over 
the heroine, handling everything wit 
such skill and tact that’the invalid and 
even the episode come through with 
out serious damage. Fortunatels 
only an episode, and once tl 
is safely restored to health and f g- 


he Ol 


land the film goes into action onc 
more, with the Captain raiding the 
French Coast, blockading the Teste 


harbor by sinking four enemiy snips 


escaping the guillotine and saliing 
grandly back to an admiral! 
There is any amount of blood 


TRADE MARK REG. IN CANADA 


CNG 
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jance, they fall in love, and for a pe- 
riod all too short for the lovers, though 
a little prolonged for the audience, 
they follow the sun in French pleasure 
resorts rarely patronized by shoe clerks 
of either sex. 

The heroine, however, is no ordin- 


GA 


Long ary shoe clerk. She is a heroine of the 
ertain French Resistance movement and also 

ations, a mystery woman with dubious social 

ntury connections. One of these, a large 

alike, Frenchman with a small moustache 

them, haunts the pair persistently, claiming 

nands, to be the heroine’s fiancé. The claim 
nd an is generally ignored up to the point 
L. when the heroine disappears, there is 

— a mysterious phone call, the hero taps 

Cd to 


and fumbles his way into a darkened 
apartment and sitting down in the 
chesterfield discovers that his host is 
the Frenchman and the Frenchman 
is a corpse. 


either 
denti- 
Sas if 
—nor 
Flynn 

; PERHAPS because we are accustomed 

















ays a 
cae —Warner Bros to an earlier and brisker dispersal of 
e pro CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER” corpses in mystery-melodrama, “Night : : m ay 
nici . . Without Stars” seems a little lethargic e @ A rich blue underglaze decoeatet this (8th 
ver is etting. inonading and the bright in pace. Halfway through, but unfor- ; Century St. Cloud cup and saucer f ot ’ 
walls uring of ships ~ . br apram tunately a little too late to take up the gerne. arene a ores coal fad 
aye Horatio Hornblower”. But it is Greg- early slack, it goes into fairly violent Pierre Chicaneau, founder of the St. 
oe y Peck’s sober and even thoughtful oie Selo eh ae iy ees tory. Photo courtesy the Royal Ontario Mu 
neces- é action. The performance of Nadia 
erformance that makes the picture Gray and David Farrar are both up 
more impressive than any naval epic to standard of the drama, which isn’t 
e role n several seasons. unreasonably high. 
5 rela. IN “Night Without Stars” we are in- This brings us to “A Million For 
d the ‘roduced to David Farrar as a World Christie’, in which we have Eleanor 
since War I veteran with a bad vision dis- Parker as a poor stenographer who 
Well. ibility and a prospect of going blind has just had her fur coat repossessed, 
[his won't worry seasoned and Fred MacMurray as a radio man 
‘ry however, who know by who dramatizes prune juice. Miss 
s time that screen ocular surgeons Parker wants to marry a million dol- 
¢ infallible and the optic nerve has lars and, as it happens, MacMurray | 
e the 00 per cent chance of recovery. has just inherited two million but 
rsing For a man with 2 per cent vision o1 doesn’t know it. So the heroine sets | 
ng ess, Actor Farrar doesn’t do too bad- off in pursuit. She is no brighter than PEEK FREAN’S FG, al Aish Brisercle | 
dving, He meets a beautiful and sympa- she should be, and doesn’t need to be. sais tii EE ae 
pow- thetic shoe clerk (Nadia Gray), and since capturing her millionaire seems ‘ . ih 
OWer vites her to dine. They dine, they as simple as ducking tor apples. GIFTS ag TO SERVE IN 
with fo J ‘ as & 











YOUR HOME 


Choose Peek Frean’s “Famous 
English Biscuits’ in colourful 
enamelled drums and tins for 
gifts and to serve in your home. 
There is a wide variety to choose 


from. 














Gaaad Kood Makes Good Sense 


8Y APPOINTMENT TC 
H. M. KING GEORGE Vi 


RAEBURN DRUM 


A painting Dy 
Raeburn is repro- 
duced on the cover 


of this colourful 
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Every Canadian homemaker should read 


NUTRITION 


enamelled tin con- 
taining 1 Ib. of 
assorted cream 





ships biscuits—$1.19 
" FOR TODAY 
eae vm 


Elizabeth Chant Robertson, 
M.D... Ph.D. 


Including a recipe section compiled by Eustella Langdon, 
C.B.C. Cooking School of the Air, devoted to low-cost 
recipes for balanced and nourishing mea 






"FAMILY TINS 


a rte ullS IN $ 
$2.65 265 

A book on nutrition and family health written in terms of 

Canadian standards and Canadian marketing. This practical, 

readable guide to food factors in body building presents 


_— oa 


Seaic 
advice on child feeding, overweight and underweight diets, 
plus a wealth of other information of = 3 5 
daily value to the housewife who wants @ 4-50 ORES K F A N S 
to feed her family wisely and wel! : 
AFTERNOON TEA DRUM 





Assorted fancy biscuits in 


dot Auman ENGLISH Fihoully 


DALQRLALAAOLAKQLAAQAAKRAAAAALAAARAAARAAALAAARAARAARAAAARLL AQUA QALY 





INAITED 
VITO 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART, 


Publisher 











52 October 6, 1951 SN 
AMATEUR FOOTLIGHTS 


CALLBOARD 


Oct. 10: “Father of the Bride” by 
White Rock Little Theatre, BC. 
Oct 1: “The Voice of the Turtle’ 


l 
xy London Little Theatre 





Oct. 16: Pirandello’s “Henry IV” by 
Les Compagnons de St Laurent 
Montreal! 

Oct. 16: “Dear Octopus” by Unive: 


sity Alumnae Dramatic Club, T« 


Oct. 24: “Home at Seven” by Tillson 

Theatre, Ont 

Oct. 26: “The Mad 
Chaillot” by Hart House Theatre 


' 
bene ELS 
surg Little 


Woman 0! 


Also planned for October produc 
ions are: “Antigone” by the Calgary 
Civic Theatre; “Years Ago” by the 
Masque Dramatic Society, Port Alber! 
BC; “Out of the Frying Pan” by 
Theatre Guild of Saint John; “Harvey’ 
by Plavers’ Guild otf Hamilton, Ont 


@® Now added to the Bermudiana 
Theatre in Bermuda, under Yorke 
Sadlier managership, are Kate Reid, 
Peter Mews, Cal Whitehead. John 
Colicos and Charmion King have re 


turned irom their successful summer 
ippearances, plan to try the London 


England, stage. Director Henry Kap 











—Eric Skipsey 


EVERYMAN Theatre, Vancouver: second weekly-repertory season opens Oct. 9 


with ‘Murder in the Cathedral."’ 


Personnel, | to r: Sydney Risk, Director and 


General Manager; Joy Coghill, Head of Children's Theatre; Peter Mainwaring, 
Director; John Milligan, now in England; Ronald Wilson (seated), costumes. 


lan is back in NYC tor more TV work 


@ The Grand Theatre in London, 
Ont., did it again. Oct. 4 it pulled off 


MATCHING SET 


This beautiful Sheraton designed set may be had in 
either mahogany or walnut. Table is of drop-leaf type, 
with hand-carved legs and English brass drawer-pull. 
The tub chair is constructed with the usual superb 


Rawlinson craftsmanship, 


lavishly 


hand-carved, and 


upholstered to your own individual taste. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Desieners and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE 


Est 


STREET, 
1883 


TORONTO 


another world premiere when Max- 
well Anderson’s new play, “Barefoot 
Boy in Athens” opened there prior to 
its trial run and Broadway opening in 
November. Barry Jones, whom Cana- 
dians will remember in his tours with 
Maurice Colborne, played Socrates. 


@ With Ottawa's CRT after 18 
months of theatre and radio work in 
Vancouver and San Francisco is To- 
rontonian Bea Lennard. 








$y Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to HLM. King George VI 


Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 


CONTINUED FROM page 1; 


sions more than once. Most noah 
when it refused to appoint any eon. 
mittee of less than 12 to deal with » 
crucial question of the 


Onference 
We shall still have the ef 


clive Work. 


ing party to reconcile military 
economic néeds headed by 
American, possibly Averc!! Harrim; 
—but it will be merely the “execys; 


bureau” of a committee |2 

The interest of this li 
trast with the big talk ah 
ing an Atlantic Commun 
ing sovereignty, and cre¢ 
of authority for the whole treaty are. 
Nobody has talked more about 
need for central authority than th 
Canadians. Never has central. 
trammeled authority been so bad 
needed as in the Committee of “Wig 
Men.” Yet when it came to the poin 
Canada lined up with Belgium 
other small powers to  insi 


iN its con 
It develop. 
’ abrogat 


Ng organ 


un- 


st that it 


‘should be a committee of 12. Ever 


body must have a chance to say “n 
to anything he doesn’t like 

It’s just what Brooke Claxton and 
other defence ministers do when the 
complain that the Standing Group 
draws up plans without consulting 
Canada. It’s the old, time-honored j; 
sistence on complete 
Whether it’s good or bad. you ma 
judge. But it’s real. And it suggests ve 


sovereignt) 


might be wise to moderate our ardor 
about the grand new “Atlantic Con: 
munity” which—to judge from th 
ministers who followed this new vogue 
so joyfully is about to be bom 











Gordons 


Stands Supteme 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


...the largest gin distillers in the world 
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han the 


UE 
AIR FORGE 


ACT NOW— 


CONSULT THE CAREER COUNSELLOR 
SAMUS ALM ee AML LL 


OR WRITE TO 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL MANNING, 
AIR FORCE HEADQUARTERS, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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Ask for SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON 





JOHNNIE WALKER 


FINE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
[; 520 still GOIMd STrONng 
DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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